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Tuis article is not intended to state what I positively believe to 
be true, but to make a suggestion which I think it well worth 
while working out. The suggestion is not altogether unfamiliar, 
but it has certain implications that seem to have been so far 
_ overlooked, or at any rate have never been developed. I do not 
think that it is the duty of a philosopher to confine himself in 
his publications to working out theories of the truth of which he 
is convinced, though no doubt when he is not convinced of the 
truth of what he is saying he ought to make the tentative char- 
acter of his statements clear. It is part of a philosopher’s work, 
as it is of a scientist’s, to try out tentative hypotheses and examine 
their advantages and disadvantages, and I am trying this one 
out in public in the hope that it may suggest to someone else 
considerations which would confirm or refute the theory more 
decisively than I can do. Therefore in this article, when I refer 
to “my theory ”, I do not mean a theory which I accept, but a 
theory in which I am interested here, while in a state of indecision 
as to its acceptance or rejection. I shall mention openly the 
difficulties I feel most about it, and not merely give one side of 
the story. 

It has been for some time a common amusement among philo- 
sophers to attempt an analysis of “‘ good” which reduces it 
wholly to terms that are not themselves ethical, and it has often 
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been assumed that the only alternative to this is to hold that 
“good” is unanalysable. This is not, however, the case. If 
we are to escape such an analysis we must indeed hold that at 
least one ethical term is unanalysable, but this one need not be 
“ good ”, for good is not the only ethical term. ‘“ Good” might 
then be defined in terms of other ethical concepts, or, more 
probably, partly in psychological, partly in ethical terms. Such 
a definition, since it is partly ethical, even though also partly 
psychological, would not be open to the objections brought 
against “naturalism.” No doubt the number of other ethical 
terms that could be claimed with the least plausibility to be thus 
fundamental is very limited. There seem to be three only— 
ought, right, duty—and these are so closely connected that a 
definition of “‘ good ” in terms of one could easily be turned into 
a definition in terms of either of the others. I wish in the present 
article to suggest a definition of this kind. It would, if adopted, 
cut away the ground beneath the feet of both sides in one of the 
chief controversies of modern ethics, that between those who 
hold and those who reject “ ideal utilitarianism.” It would also, 
I think, take away some of the apparent plausibility of natural- 
istic views of ethics. 

But as a preliminary it is first necessary to say something 
about right, ought and duty, and distinguish two different 
usages of these terms. Firstly, the act that I ought to perform 
may mean that act of those physically in my power in a given 
situation which it would be preferable for me to choose in the 
light of the available evidence. “ Available evidence ” is here 
used to mean “ evidence of which I am either aware or could 
become aware without more trouble and loss of time than is 
practicable under the circumstances.” Some philosophers have 
used “ ought ” in a sense in which it is to be understood without 
this reservation,! but in ordinary speech we should usually admit 
that a man had done what he ought even if the act turned out 
unfortunately owing to some unforeseen consequence, provided 
the consequence was, humanly speaking, unforeseeable, or could 
not have been anticipated without obtaining expert advice that 
was not at the man’s disposal. A man may fail to do what he 
ought in this sense for three reasons: (a) because he has made 
a mistake as to certain matters of fact or anticipated conse- 
quences, (b) because he has made certain wrong value judgments, 
(c) because, while recognising that he ought to do A, he wishes 
rather to do B and gives way to the temptation. In the first 
case it would generally be admitted that he was not morally to 
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blame except in so far as the mistake was due to neglect to take 
adequate trouble in order to find out what he ought to do; but 
this admission would not prevent us from saying that he ought 
to have acted differently. We say this even where the only 
reason for performing the act was that it would give the agent 
pleasure, in which case we do not usually think of the agent as 
morally to blame if he knowingly neglects to do it, e.g. “ you 
really ought to have seen this film ”’, “‘ you ought to have ordered 
clear soup—you know you never care much about thick”. 
Turning to (c), we certainly should in most cases admit that the 
agent was morally to blame in some degree if he believed that 
he ought to perform the act in this sense and yet did not do it, 
though, as I have said, we should, rightly or wrongly, not be 
inclined to think this if the reason in favour of doing it were 
simply that it ministered to his own pleasure. In every other 
case I think we should. In case (6), 7.e. where he acts wrongly 
through a mistake not about facts but about values, we should 
also be inclined to think him to blame morally, and not only 
intellectually, if we thought the error a big one and he was not 
insane or handicapped by a very bad education. 

But that there are at least two different senses of “ ought ” 
seems to be shown by the now common-place paradox of ethics 
that a man ought always to do what he thinks his duty even if 
he is wrong in thinking it his duty, 7.e. in thinking that he ought 
to do it. Obviously this statement would be absurd unless 
“ought” was being used in two different senses. In the one 
sense “‘ the act I ought to perform ” stands for the act which is 
most fitting or most desirable in view of the situation; in the 
other sense it stands for an act neglect to perform which would 
be morally bad. An act that a given person ought to perform 
in the first sense might clearly not be an act which he ought to 
perform in the second sense, namely, because he might have 
made a mistake as to the consequences of the act and therefore 
would not be morally to blame for omitting to do what he honestly 
thought harmful. We may even, as the above paradox shows, 
blame a person morally for not performing an act that we thought 
very wrong in the first sense, because he believed it to be right 
and therefore must have neglected to perform it out of bad 
motives, so that ax act which a man ought not to do in the first. 
sense may be an act that he positively ought to do in the second.. 
E.g. I should think it wrong to subscribe to a loan for helping 
Japan toe conquer China, but if a Japanese honestly thought it. 
his duty to do this I should say that he would be morally to 
blame if he did not do it. 
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Note that these are not definitions of “ought”: if so they 
would be circular, at least the first, for “ preferable act to choose ” 
cannot be understood without already presupposing the notion 
of “ought,” and I think “morally good” (or bad) has to be 
defined in terms of the second sense of “ought”. I think at 
least the first sense of “‘ ought” unanalysable, but we may still 
make use of phrases which help the reader to distinguish it from 
the second. It is clear that the second presupposes the first in 
the sense that in order ever to do what I ought in the second 
sense I must have at least some belief about what I ought to do 
in the first sense ; but this does not mean that it is analysable in 
terms of the first sense. I shall suggest later that it may be, but 
prima facie they are quite different. The notion involved in the 
first sense is that which Prof. Broad calls fittingness. 

I have in this connection been using the term act in the same 
way as Sir David Ross to cover only the initiation of a change, 
and not its initiation from a certain motive, but I should hold 
against him that we are under an obligation not only to act, but 
to act from a right motive. In supporting his view he uses the 
argument that “ought” implies “can” and that, a motive 
being a desire, we cannot remove or alter it at the time, though 
we can voluntarily take steps which will tend to its increase or 
diminution at some future time.1 To this I should reply that 
“ motive ” is not equivalent to “ desire ” but to desire qua cause 
of an act, and if I can control my acts at all it must sometimes 
be possible for me at the moment of acting to prevent a certain 
desire from causing me to act and so from becoming a motive, 
though it is impossible for me to remove the desire except by a 
gradual process. I thus at the moment of acting determine my 
motive. I cannot determine immediately what the desires are 
to be which accompany the act, at least in its initial phase, but 
I can determine which desire (or desires) is to act as motive. 
So, following Ross’s terminology * in using “act” to stand for 
the initiation of change, and “action” for the initiating of it 
from a certain motive, I should hold in disagreement with him 
that we can apply the terms ought, right, duty, not only to acts 
but to actions. 

In ordinary speech “right” is used in two senses closely 
corresponding to those of “ought”. The right act is in fact 
synonymous with “ the act I ought to perform,” but right without 
the prefix the is most commonly used as equivalent to “ not 
wrong”. It is thus applied to acts which are permissible but not 
obligatory as well as to those which are obligatory in either of 


1 The Right and the Good, p. 5. 2 id., p. 7. 
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the senses of “ought”. It can also be applied to any one of 
several alternative acts, where it is the case that I ought to do 
one of them but it does not matter which. “ A wrong act ” just 
means an act which ought not to be done, in one or both of the 
two senses of “ought”. “A duty” (I am here referring to absolute, 
not prima facie, duty) is used most commonly to stand for 
an act which I ought to perform in the second sense. But, since 
we can talk about making a mistake as to one’s duty, it is also 
used to stand for an act which I ought to perform in the first 
sense. However, the term is not usually applied to acts primarily 
directed towards our own pleasure, however innocent and rational 
the act be, or to relatively trivial acts, or to acts which there is 
no possible motive for omitting. 

We shall now turn to “good”. It is quite impossible to deny 
that the term is highly ambiguous, and we must be prepared to 
admit that it is sometimes used in a purely naturalistic, psycho- 
logical sense. When I say “these strawberries are good” I 
probably do not mean anything more than that I like them or 
find them pleasant, and perhaps that most people would do so ; 
when I say “ this is a good knife ” I probably do not mean any- 
thing more than that it is likely to be efficient in carrying out 
any of the purposes, good or bad, for which knives are primarily 
used in preference to other instruments. The question at issue 
between naturalist and non-naturalist is not whether “ good ” is 
ever used in a naturalistic sense, but whether it always is so used. 
But the sense of “‘ good ” which is usually being discussed when 
we ask whether “ good ” is or is not analysable is that usually 
distinguished from others by the use of the phrases “ intrinsically 
good,” “ good as an end,” “ good-in-itself”’. It is this sense of 
“good” that Prof. Moore declares indefinable in Principia 
Ethica, and it is round this sense that the controversy has largely 
turned. 

It is not indeed the only sense of good which the non-naturalist 
will hold incapable of reduction to naturalistic terms; others 
are (1) productive of what is intrinsically good, (2) good-making # 
as applied to characteristics, while “‘ good ” in the primary sense 
mentioned above is applied only to particular existents, (3) 
morally good. But of these other senses (1) and (2) are definable 
in terms of “ intrinsically good ” as applied to particulars, and (3) 
is usually held to stand for either a particular species of intrinsic 
goodness or for intrinsic goodness as qualifying a particular 
class of objects. It has usually been assumed that, if goodness 
ever can reasonably be interpreted non-naturalistically, it must 
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be so interpreted in the sense used by Prof. Moore, intrinsically 
good. ‘This indeed would be disputed by Prof. Campbell, who 
gives a naturalistic definition of good in this sense, but refuses to 
give a naturalistic definition of “ morally good”.1 He would, 
however, no doubt not regard the latter as indefinable, but define 
it in terms of ought in my second sense. At any rate, the defini- 
tion of “ good” I am going to propose now is intended as a 
definition of “ good ” in the intrinsic sense (1) above. 

It is not necessary here to discuss Prof. Moore’s arguments for 
the view that “ good” is indefinable. What Moore is attacking 
is any attempt to define “ good” wholly in non-ethical terms, 
and in this I agree with him, although I should not accept his 
arguments in Principia Ethica as they stand any more than he 
himself would do now. What I shall suggest is a definition of 
“good” partly in ethical and partly in psychological terms. 
Provided ethical terms are introduced at all, even though they 
do not make up the whole of the definition, this will save it from 
the charge of being naturalistic. 

Now we may note that Moore has himself suggested a synonym 
for good as applied to an experience, 7.e. “ worth having for its 
own sake”.? This is not necessarily inconsistent with the view 
that good is indefinable, for there might be various verbal phrases 
which could be properly used as synonyms in order to help 
people to see more clearly what was meant by a term without 
being themselves eligible as definitions of the term. It might be 
the case that “ worth ” in “ worth having for its own sake ” could 
itself only be defined in terms of good, so that the phrase would 
be quite useless as a definition of the latter, and yet the phrase 
might be appropriately used to help some people to become 
clearer as to what they meant by “ good,” and especially to 
distinguish the sense under discussion from other senses of 
“good”. But I think in fact “ worth having for its own sake ” 

~can be analysed in a way which does not make it a vicious circle 
to use the phrase as a definition of good ; but before I propound 
the analysis, I should like the reader to consider carefully whether 
the phrase “an intrinsically good experience” is or is not the 
exact equivalent of “an experience worth having for its own 
sake”. In this definition, unlike the naturalistic definitions, it 
seems clear both that the definiens and the definiendum are co- 
extensive, and that this is a necessary proposition. It seems 
clear that there could not be an experience which was intrinsically 
good that was not worth having for its own sake, or an experience 


1 MinpD, vol. xliv, no. 175, pp. 273 ff. 
® Proceedings of Arist. Soc., Suppl., vol. xi, pp. 122 ff. 
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which was worth having for its own sake that was not intrinsically 
good. This seems to be not merely a contingent fact but a 
logical necessity. Now it may well be the case that, say, AB 
entails and is entailed by C, and yet that AB is not a definition 
of C; consequently it is impossible strictly to prove that anything 
is a definition of anything else, and in the present case it is open 
to anybody to maintain that besides the characteristic expressed 
by the words “‘ worth having for its own sake ” there is another 
indefinable characteristic “‘ good ’’, if he thinks he can discern such 
a characteristic, which always necessarily accompanies but is 
different from the characteristic of being “ worth having for its 
own sake”. But I am not clear that I can discern any such 
characteristic, and I should point to the fact that when in ordinary 
conversation we wish to convey exactly the meaning of the term 
“intrinsically good ” to a person not familiar with it we should 
most naturally use just the phrase in question. ‘‘ Worth having 
for its own sake ” seems to be in fact just the phrase which the 
man in the street would use when he wishes to express what the 
philosopher calls “ intrinsically ” as distinct from “ instrumentally 
good”. 

But, while “‘ worth having for its own sake” is equivalent to 
“ intrinsically good ’’ when applied to an experience, there is an 
objection to taking it as equivalent to “intrinsically good ” 
without qualification. It is this: though it is often held that 
experiences are the only things which can be intrinsically good, 
we must not define “ intrinsically good ” in a way which would 
make it a verbal contradiction to say of anything but an experi- 
ence that it was intrinsically good. To say that the State is 
good-in-itself or to say that beautiful objects are good in them- 
selves may be wrong, but is not verbally self-contradictory. 
Now on the definition of “ intrinsically good ” suggested it would 
be meaningless, because experiences are the only kind of things 
that we can be said to “ have” in the sense in which the term 
“have ” is being used here, though there is another sense or 
senses of “have” in which it is possible to have a State or to 
have beautiful objects. But this does not prevent the two 
phrases being exactly equivalent when they are applied to an 
experience. 

What analysis are we to give of “ worth having for its own 
sake” ? Surely it means just “such that, in the absence of 
any positive reason against it, it ought to be chosen for its own 
sake”. Thus we have a definition of “ intrinsically good” in 
terms of “ ought,” and while the phrase “ worth having for its 


1 As Moore points out (ib., p. 124). 
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own sake ” can, without verbal contradiction, only be applied to 
experiences, the definition now given can be applied more widely 
if there are indeed things other than experiences which are in- 
trinsically good in the sense under discussion. But what is the 
sense of “ought” here? Not the second, because we are not 
necessarily thinking of moral obligation. If the experience is 
merely a pleasure of an innocent but not very elevated kind, 
most people would hold that I should not be morally to blame 
for deliberately neglecting to produce it in myself, and this, 
whether a right judgment or not, is certainly not verbally incon- 
sistent with saying that the pleasure is intrinsically good. But 
it does seem clear that when I say that an experience is intrinsi- 

. cally good I am asserting that it is preferable to have it rather 
than not, that, other things being equal, I ought to choose it in 
the first sense of “ought ”.1 Whether I should be morally to 
blame or not for declining to produce it when I could produce it 
without doing corresponding harm, at any rate it would be 
rational and desirable to choose to produce it, other things being 
equal. 

I do not wish to insist on the word “ choose,” to which some 
people may object. It is always difficult to make ordinary 
terms serve the purposes of philosophical definition, and I can 
only use it to cover everything I want it to cover by using the 
term in a somewhat strained sense. ‘‘ Produce ” or “ promote ” 
would perhaps have been better terms. And I certainly do not 
wish to analyse the notion of choice here. What I meant by 

~ using the term is that “the good” means “ what it is fitting 
to bring into existence for its own sake”, or “ what ought to 
be brought into existence, other things being equal”; but the 
important point I think is that “good” has been defined in 
terms of what Ross calls a pro-attitude. When something is 
good it is fitting that we should welcome it, rejoice in it if it 
exists, desire and seek it if it does not exist. I think that there 
is something vague and indeterminate about the use of almost 
all terms in ordinary speech, and therefore we cannot expect to 
analyse a common-sense proposition in a way which is both quite 
precise or definite and quite correct. Sometimes we may be 
thinking rather of the fact that we ought to welcome a thing 
when we call it good, sometimes rather of the fact that we ought 
to seek it, etc. But I think we can see quite clearly that the 
various attitudes I have mentioned have something in common 
which is opposite to the common element in condemning, shun- 
ning, fearing, regretting, etc. The former may well be called 


1, above, p. 3. 
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pro-attitudes, the latter anti-attitudes. The former are positive 
and favourable to their object, the i negative and hostile. 
What is good is a suitable object of pro-attitudes, what is evil 
a suitable object of anti-attitudes. What is intrinsically good 
is a suitable object of a pro-attitude for its own sake.! 

It might be suggested that I should have defined “ good ” in 
terms of desire rather than in terms of choice, 7.e. as what ought 
to be desired for its own sake. I have not done so for the following 
reasons. (1) It seems to me that to say we ought to choose a 
thing because it ought to be desired for its own sake is to put the 
cart before the horse. It is in general only good to desire some- 
thing for its own sake because it is worth having when we have 
got it. (2) If desire means a certain uneasy emotion, it is not 
the case that we ought to feel it towards whatever is good. The 
less we feel this emotion towards what we cannot obtain or bring’ 
about, however good that object may be, the better on the whole, 
since it will only make us less happy without doing any good ; but 
if “desire” means something more than this uneasy emotion, 
it becomes a striving to pursue and bring about the existence of 
its object, and if so the definition in terms of desire merges into 
my definition. This is in fact what we mean when we use the 
term “desirable”, a common synonym for “ good”; we do not 
mean that we ought to feel a certain emotion towards what is 
described as desirable, but that this object is worth attaining. 

Now if the analysis I have suggested be adopted, it has an 
important bearing on one of the chief controversies of recent 
years in this country on ethics, that between the “ Ideal 
Utilitarians,”” who differ indeed from hedonistic utilitarians in 
holding that there are other goods besides pleasure but agree 
with them that we ought always to aim at producing the greatest 
amount of good and the least amount of evil, and those like Ross 
who think that there are independent “ prima facie duties,” 1.¢. 
that there are certain kinds of acts, e.g. promise-keeping, which 
carry with them an obligation not derivable from the good they 
produce or the evil they avert. 

Now at the ordinary level the controversy between the two 
sides is very hard to solve. I think we must admit that the 
obligation, e.g. to keep promises, is not to be explained solely by 
the consequences of doing so; but this does not prove that we 
have a prima facie duty to keep promises over and above the 
duty to produce the greatest possible amount of good; for the 
Utilitarian, if he is not also a hedonist, can always retort that 
the act of keeping a promise is good-in-itself, or the act of breaking 


1 For a similar theory v. Osborne, The Philosophy of Value, pp. 93 ff. 
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it bad. In that case the obligation would not be explained 
entirely by the consequences of the act, and yet it would be 
derivable from the obligation to produce the greatest good, as 
the Ideal Utilitarian maintains. For in the good produced by 
an action must be included not only the good lying in its conse- 
quences, but any intrinsic good that belongs to the action itself 
in its own right. The intrinsic good might indeed be outweighed 
in certain cases by the badness of the consequences, so that the 
Ideal Utilitarian could not admit the impossibility of cases arising 
which would make it a duty to break a promise or violate other 
prima facie duties. But neither does Ross. He holds that two 
prima facie duties may clash and that one has then to give way 
to the other. It might indeed be doubted whether the keeping 
of a promise is by itself intrinsically good, e.g., there does not 
seem to be any intrinsic value in my paying a bill as a matter 
of course, having no temptation to do otherwise; but it seems 
plain to me that to break a promise is intrinsically bad, and this 


~~~ evil should therefore be avoided even apart from its conse- 


quences; and, if the Utilitarian takes this line, it seems im- 
possible to refute his theory at the usual level at which the 
controversy is conducted. 

But if the suggested analysis of good is adopted the position is 
radically altered at once. For in that case to say that something 
is intrinsically good just means to say that I ought to choose it 
other things being equal, 7.e. I have a prima facie duty to produce 
it, so that something like Ross’s position becomes inevitable. 
There is no sense any longer in opposing to it Ideal Utilitarianism, 
for “good” is now no longer another concept from which we 
infer what we ought todo. An “intrinsic good”’ just means some- 
thing which we have a prima facie duty to produce if we can, 
and to give a list of the different kinds of intrinsic goods is just 
to give a list of our prima facie obligations. It might indeed 
seem that the view suggested made the utilitarian principle that 
we ought always to produce the greatest good in our power a 
tautology, so that utilitarianism must be true; for “the greatest 
good” would then have to mean, it seems, “that which we 
ought to choose in preference to any other”. But it would be 
a Pyrrhic victory, for the whole point of the utilitarian principle 
was that obligation is derivable from good, while the reverse is 
true if the suggested analysis of good be correct. The utilitarian 
would be guilty of a vicious circle if he insisted on deducing 
obligation from “ good” and then accepted an analysis which 
made “ good ” itself definable in terms of what we ought to do. 
That it makes the principle that we ought always to produce the 
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greatest good in our power necessarily true, seems to me the chief 
argument for Ideal Utilitarianism against Ross’s view; for it 
seems hardly credible that it could ever be a duty deliberately 
to produce less good when we could produce more; but if the 
analysis I have suggested were adopted this principle would be 
accepted in a form which did not contradict the contentions of 
Ross. The antithesis between a view which based the “ ought ” 
or “the right” on the “ good” and a view which based it on 
prima facie duties would then disappear. There would still be 
an antithesis between a view according to which what we ought 
to do depended entirely on consequences and a view according to 
which it depended partly on the intrinsic nature of the action ; 
but the former view would seem very unreasonable, for surely 
we must take account of the intrinsic nature of an action before 
we decide whether we ought to do it. 

It may be objected that there seem clearly to be cases where 
it is at the very least arguable that the act which I ought to do 
is not the act which, as far as we can tell, is likely to produce the 
greatest good, e.g. the case of stealing from a rich miser in order 
to give the money to a poor man who is deserving. It seems a 
perfectly intelligible and not self-contradictory position to admit 
on the one hand that I should do more good if I stole the money 
and gave it to the poor man, and yet that I still ought to refrain 
from stealing it. But I suggest that the distinction here is really 
between (a) what I ought to choose in abstraction from the only 
available means of producing it, (6) what I ought to choose to 
produce by these means. Thus I ought to choose that A who 
is poor should have £100 rather than B who is rich, but I ought 
not to choose that he should have it through my stealing. We 
think it a greater good that A should have the £100, and other 
things being equal I ought to bring this about, if I can, in 
preference to the other state of affairs; but if I can only bring it 
about by stealing, other things are not equal. It is better that 
B should have the £100 and not A than that A should have the 
£100 obtained by stealing. 

But now there arises a new complication. There is a sense in 
which it is sometimes right to speak of an action as intrinsically 
good. But, when people describe actions as intrinsically good, 
I do not think they are usually using the term in the same sense 
as when they use it, e.g., of pleasant experiences. We regard, 
€.g., @ particular action of self-sacrifice as intrinsically good. Do 
we mean to say that it is fitting that the person who makes the 
sacrifice should choose it for its own sake quite apart from conse- 
quences ? - Surely not. That would lead to irrational asceticism. 
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To sacrifice himself when it does no good to anyone is not some- 
thing which a man ought to choose. The self-sacrificing action 
does not seem to be intrinsically good in the sense in which, e.4., 
innocent pleasures, esthetic experience, personal affection, in- 
tellectual activity are held to be so. If it were, we ought to 
spend most of our time torturing ourselves in order to realise the 
admittedly very high intrinsic value of self-sacrifice. I suggest, 
however, that intrinsic goodness as applied to actions may still 
be analysed in terms of “‘ ought ” (in the first sense of the term), 
provided the psychological term of the analysis is different. I 
suggest that we usually mean by good actions simply actions 
that ought to be admired or approved, which is certainly not the 
usual meaning of “ intrinsically good” in the other case. A 
pleasure, however innocent, is not something to be admired, 
though it is something to be liked and, other things being equal, 
pursued. 

But we must add, I think, a qualification and say “ morally 
admired’. For we may also admire a cleverness which does not 
display moral qualities, though our admiration even for the 
cleverness is lessened if it displays immoral ones. Nor must we 
use “‘ admired ” or “ approved ” here to stand for “ judged good ”’, 
since in that case we should be guilty of a vicious circle. It 
must, in the analysis given, stand for an emotion or a state of 
mind tinged with emotional qualities. I do not wish to discuss 
the psychological question whether moral admiration is a single 
emotion or a class or a blend of emotions; but it does seem to 
me that there is something specific about this kind of admiration 
which distinguishes it from other kinds. And it is quite clear 
that there are certain actions to which this kind of feeling is the 
appropriate reaction, as sympathy is to suffering and certain 
esthetic experiences to a great drama. There is, however, a 
curious point to note here in passing: with persons other than 
the agent himself the appropriate reaction is admiration, but 
with the agent himself it is not. A man should not admire 
himself for his moral virtues. In the opposite case moral dis- 
approval is an appropriate emotion for both the agent and others, 
but moral disapproval of oneself feels very different from moral 
disapproval of another. For one thing it is, generally at least, an 
asthenic, while the latter is generally a sthenic emotion. If we 
are not willing to regard moral admiration as a specific emotion, 
we can still retain the principle of the definition but say that 
good actions in the moral sense are actions more or less admirable 
on account of their volitional quality, 7.e. as showing a persistence 
of the will in face of what would be a great temptation to most 
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people, and a direction of the will to good ends. Clever or 
beautiful pieces of work would also be fitting objects of admiration, 
but for a different reason. 

There will then be at least two senses of “ intrinsically good ”’, 
but these, though different, will have two very important points 
in common: (a) they will both be analyses of “ good ”’ in terms 
of “ ought ” together with a psychological concept, (b) the latter 
will be in both cases that of a “‘ pro-attitude ”, though the pro- 
attitude will be different. Admiration and choosing (or pursuing) 
have both in common something important which may be ex- 
pressed by this term pro-attitude, they are both in a very definite 
sense favourable to the object towards which they are directed. 
That “intrinsically good’ should be used in two different senses 
not clearly distinguished, when the senses have so much in common, 
is not to be wondered at. I had arrived at this distinction before 
hearing the paper of Sir David Ross at the International Congress 
of Philosophy ! in 1937, but when I heard it this paper provided 
welcome confirmation of the point that there are two such 
different senses. He there uses the term “worthy object of 
interest ” of objects which are said to be intrinsically good in 
the one sense, and the term “admirable” of those which are 
said to be intrinsically good in the other. This agrees substan- 
tially with the theory suggested by me except that he does not 
claim that the term “admirable” gives an analysis of what 
good means in the second sense of good, though he thinks that 
“ worthy object of interest ’’ does in the first. 

I am not prepared to say that, when we speak of a moral action 
as good, we are never using “ intrinsically good ” in the first as 
opposed to the second sense, but in the majority of cases I think 
it is impossible to distinguish “intrinsically good” as thus 
applied from “morally admirable.” I think this second sense 
is also our usual sense when we speak of a man’s character or 
life as good, though we should grant that it could also be good in 
the first sense of the term. A good character or a morally good 
life is assuredly a worthy object of pursuit, and is so not merely 
for any hedonistic advantages it may have to oneself and others. 
But when we appraise particular actions as good I do not think 
this is what we are usually thinking of. We are rather thinking 
of their admirable qualities, and in some cases it is quite certain 
that actions we rightly admire are not actions which ought to be 
chosen except for the sake of their consequences. 

It is irrelevant to object that we cannot say I ought to feel a 
certain emotion, such as admiration, because I cannot alter my 


1 Travaux du IXe Congrés International de Philosophie, xi, p. 78 ff. 
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emotions at a moment’s notice. Perhaps our second sense of 
ought is only applicable where the thing which it is said we 
ought to do could be brought about by an act of will on our part 
at the time, but we can certainly speak of the emotions a man 
ought to have in the sense of “ the suitable emotions for him to 
have ” (first sense of ought). 

I have thus been using “ ought” here in its wider sense, and 
not in the sense in which failure to do what one ought implies 
moral blameworthiness.1 But this still leaves us with two 
unreduced ethical concepts, 2.e. “ ought” in its two different 
senses. However, there remains a possible way of defining one 
sense of “ought” in terms of the other together with a psycho- 
logical concept. I suggest, namely, that we might analyse 
“A ought (second sense) to do this” as meaning “ (1) A ought 
(first sense) to do this, and (2) if he does not do this he ought 
(first sense) to be in that respect an object of the emotion of 
moral disapproval ”’, or perhaps as meaning simply (2) without (1). 

I have not analysed the proposition as asserting that if he 
does this he will be a suitable object of moral admiration, because 
there are many acts which it would be wrong not to do but the 
doing of which does not call for admiration. It would be very 
wrong of me to cheat people by not paying my debts, yet I 
certainly under normal circumstances deserve no admiration for 
paying my debts, though I should be a suitable object of a con- 
demnatory emotion if I did not do so. I am not at all certain 
that this account adequately brings out the full, specific nature of 
the ethical ought, but I put it forward as at least worth discussion. 

If the analyses suggested be correct, we have succeeded in 
reducing the different fundamental ethical concepts to one, 
“ ought ” in the first sense given. This, I think, is in principle 
the same as to reduce them to what Prof. Broad calls the concept 
of fittengness. 

Besides settling the issue between Ross’s view and Ideal 
Utilitarianism, my theory has the advantage of being the minimum 
non-naturalistic theory of ethics, z.e. the theory other than 
naturalism which admits least in the way of non-natural concepts. 
For it only admits one unanalysable ethical concept; and as 
against the theories which hold “good” to be the only such 
unanalysable concept it has also an advantage in that it is even 
more difficult to deny that there is a relation of fittingness which 
is not definable in purely psychological terms than to deny that 
there is a quality of good which is not thus definable. In these 
days when naturalistic tendencies are so strong, it is more than 


1y, above, p. 3. 
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ever worth while for a non-naturalist to ask—What is the 
maximum of concessions I can make without destroying my 
whole view of ethics ? and for a naturalist to ask—Have I refuted 
all forms of non-naturalistic ethics or only some? (I include 
under the heading “‘naturalistic”’, theories which, while not admit- 
ting that ethical statements can be analysed wholly in psycho- 
logical terms, reduce the additional element to a sort of emotional F 
penumbra, or an expletive added for practical effect, e.g. the 
theory of Duncan-Jones.) It is a curious fact that the contro- 
versy between naturalists and their opponents has centred rather 
round “ good” than round “ought”, and I think that this was 
a mistake in tactics on the part of the latter. I do not think 
that a plausible naturalistic account of “ good” can be given, 
but at least this is somewhat less difficult than to give a plausible — 
naturalistic account of “ought”. Once, however, we have 
accepted a non-naturalistic view of “ ought”, it is clearly only 
reasonable to suppose that there are non-naturalistic senses of 
good, because “‘ good ” in some of its uses at any rate can clearly 
be analysed in terms of “ ought”. 

Now let us turn to the objections to the theory suggested. 
Most people will probably be left unsatisfied by it because they 
will feel that a theory like this gives no real explanation why I 
ought to do one thing rather than another, while Utilitarianism 
at least does that. One must be careful not to state this objec- 
tion wrongly. We must not express it by saying that the fact 
that something ought to be produced is not the reason why it is 
good ; for my theory does not hold it to be the reason why it is 
good but identical with the fact that it is good. But my theory 
does leave the fact that we ought to do certain things unexplained, 
while utilitarianism explains it further by reference to the good. 
True, the Utilitarian, if asked to explain why certain things are 
good-in-themselves, cannot do so but just has to say that he 
sees them to be good ; but at any rate he does carry the explana- 
tion one stage further back. And it does to many seem some- 
how more rational to take propositions such as “ this is good” as 
ultimate and self-vindicating than to hold this view about pro- 
positions such as “ this is what I ought todo”. I seem to be left 
with nothing but a chaos of prima facie duties for none of which 
there is any reason beyond themselves, and thus to abandon the 
essential purpose of Ethics, which is to make coherent our ethical 
beliefs. It is true that the advantage of Utilitarianism relatively 
to my theory is much less than might seem at first sight, because 
unless he is a hedonist the utilitarian will have to admit an 
ultimate variety of intrinsic goods, and it might be argued that 
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this is quite as bad as to admit an ultimate variety of prima facie 
duties. There is a good deal in this reply, but I cannot be at 
all satisfied with the position unless it is possible on principle to 
bring the prima facie duties into some kind of system. 

Now there are different kinds of system. If we could deduce 
all ethical duties from a single principle, e.g. that I ought always 
to do what I could will everybody else to do, or from one single 
type of good, e.g. pleasure, we should have a system of a certain 
kind. Such systems in ethics seem to me impracticable. They 
either give only a pretence of explanation, because they leave 
outside any concrete idea of the good, which has to be smuggled 
in unnoticed if the system is to work ; or they conflict with moral 
judgments which we see to be true. They do not do justice to 
the complexity of ethics. 

But you may have a system of another kind. The systematic 
character of a body of beliefs may lie, not in the fact that they 
are all deducible from one and the same principle, but in the fact 
that, though no single one of the beliefs can occupy the exalted 
position of being premiss for all the rest, they are all logically 
~ related to each other so that you could not alter any one without 
contradicting others. It is a system of this sort that is en- 
visaged in the coherence theory of truth. Could the propositions 
of ethics form a system of this kind? Clearly not in the full 
sense. For one could deny that it was, e.g., a prima facie duty 
not to lie, without contradicting any other of the prima facie 
duties. But there is still, I think, a sense in which they may ke 
said to form a system. Although I could perhaps deny the 
existence of any one of the prima facie duties without contra- 
dicting the assertion of any of the others, they might still form 
a system in the sense that the different prima facie duties were 
so connected that to fulfil any one, on principle and in general 
harmonised with and forwarded the fulfilment of others ; and this 
seems to be the case in fact. The utilitarians hold that it is 
generally a duty to tell the truth, keep promises, be just, make 
reparation for wrong one has done, treat our parents with love, 
look after our children in preference to those of other people, etc., 
but as is well known they all maintain that these are generally 
duties because they further other goods. The view that this is 
the only reason for their being duties has been challenged by 
non-utilitarians, but hardly the view that they do further other 
goods and on the whole make for the best state of society attain- 
able all round. Now “further other goods ”’ becomes on the 
view I have suggested “ fulfil other prima facie duties”. But, if 
the different prima facie duties play into each other’s hands in 
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this way, that may well serve as a confirmation that we are on 
the right lines in admitting them, so that we are not wholly 
dependent on intuition, but have also this test by consistency to 
use. 

But what about the undoubted clashes between different 
prima facie duties that do occur at times? Surely I may be 
easily placed in a situation in which I have to break one of two 
promises because the two are incompatible with each other, or to 
neglect either my prima facie duty to a relative or my prima facie 
duty to the State? Is not this sufficient to show that the line 
of argument suggested is a cul-de-sac, and that the prima facie 
duties cannot possibly be regarded as constituting a system ? 

It may be retorted, however, that if we investigate these cases 
of clash we find that so far from refuting they support the view 
that the prima facie duties constitute a system in some sense like 
the one I suggested. Let us take one of the acutest possible 
clashes, that arising in the case of war. Suppose one’s country 
has promised to help another country against aggression,’ and 
that country is wrongfully attacked by a Power whose form of 
government we cannot help regarding as a tyranny which has 
deliberately and persistently set aside in theory and practice 
principles of justice and liberty which we consider quite funda- 
mental to civilisation. What are we to do? If we fight we 
are certainly violating prima facie duties by the killing and other 
evil practices which war involves. If we do not fight we are 
breaking our solemn word and letting a higher form of civilisation 
be overthrown by a lower, and injustice and wrong triumph over 
right. I do not propose to answer this question here, but which- 
ever answer we give it should be clear that we are violating some 
prima facie duties. But this does not disprove; it on the 
contrary supports the view that the prima facie duties constitute 
a system. For why does this acute clash arise? Only because 
somebody has done wrong first. In every war at least one party 
is to blame. But, if the prima facie duties do form a system, 
surely the only thing to expect is that, if you violate one, you or 
someone else will be brought to a position in which others have 
to be violated, as, if you make a mistake in a proposition in the 
arithmetical system, this will lead to more contradictions. The 
occurrence of clashes as a resultant of violating one prima facie 
duty is thus not a contradiction, but a confirmation, of the view 
that the prima facie duties constitute a system. If they do 
constitute a system, clashes are just what one ought to expect 


1 This was written before the crisis of last September, and is not intended 
to have any political reference. 
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under these circumstances ; and most of the serious clashes which 
occur in fact are due to previous violations of duty on the part 
of some person. If I make two inconsistent promises I must 
break one, but then I have violated my duty already in making 
them: I may have to choose between lying and confessing to a 
crime the knowledge of which will bring great pain to those I 
love; but then I have already done wrong in committing the 
crime: I live in a social system in which I cannot give satis- 
factory opportunities to my family without grasping after 
material gain somewhat more zealously than is desirable ; that is 
because the social system is morally evil in so far as, through 
being too competitive, it encourages selfishness and makes 
money too much the standard of success : one cannot overthrow 
a particular existing bad political or economic system rapidly 
without a violent revolution that will involve great misery and 
injustice; but that clash arises because the people who think 
they benefit by it are too much concerned for their own interests 
and too little for the welfare of others to let it be amended peace- 
ably, and perhaps because the people who lose by it are not 
disciplined enough to avoid revolutionary excesses. We need 
not therefore, I think, confine ourselves to saying that the prima 
facie duties are known intuitively; we can add that they are 
confirmed by the fact that to further one on the whole furthers 
others, and to violate one involves sooner or later violating others. 
There is thus a sort of coherence test available in ethics after all. 

But we must not go too far in this line of reply. All clashes 
cannot be explained in this way. Natural disasters, as well as 
wars and bad social systems, may cause clashes, e.g. there is the 
well-known case of lying in order to save an invalid from hearing 
bad news, or again a man might through an earthquake be 
placed in a position in which he had to choose between saving 
the life of his child and that of two other persons unknown to 
him 


So the most we can say is that in general and on principle the 
prima facie duties fit together. To fulfil one tends, of its in- 
trinsic nature, to fulfil others, and to violate one tends to the 
violation of others. ; 

Let us now consider further objections to our theory. The 
most serious perhaps is this. If “ good ” means “ what ought to 
be chosen’, “A is better than B” will presumably mean “A 
ought to be chosen in preference to B”’, and “ this act produces 
the greatest good ” will presumably mean “ This act ought to be 
chosen in preference to any other alternative possible at the time ”’. 
But if so it would seem to be a tautology to say that I ought, 
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apart from ulterior consequences, always to choose my own 
greater good in preference to somebody else’s lesser good, or the 
greater good of a total stranger in preference to my mother’s 
lesser good; and these propositions, whether true or not, are 
certainly not tautologies. They have been maintained, e.g. by 
utilitarians, and they may even be tenable when one has allowed, 
in estimating the consequences, for the good effects of encouraging 
an unselfish spirit and family affection even at the cost of some 
loss of immediate good ; but they would be hotly disputed, and 
to dispute them does not seem to be equivalent to the self-con- 
tradiction of asserting that the greater good is not greater. There- 
fore, since the theory proposed makes what is clearly a synthetic 
proposition into a tautology, it would seem that the theory must 
be mistaken. The objection would be still stronger if we had 
substituted “‘ ought to be desired” for “ ought to be chosen” 
as an analysis of good; for to say that I ought to desire the 
good of a stranger as much as the equal good of my mother is 
quite obviously false. 

A person who maintains the analysis of “ good ” that I have 
suggested might avoid this objection by admitting the logical 
possibility that something, A, might be better than something 
else, B, relatively to one agent but not to another. He might 
still hold that whatever was good at all (in the sense under 
discussion) was good for all men, 7.e. anyone ought to produce it 
if he could do so without sacrificing anything else worth pro- 
ducing—or producing anything else, e.g. lies, which ought to be 
avoided ; but he would have to say also that, where the agent 
had to choose between producing one good thing and another 
good thing, it would not necessarily be the case that each agent 
ought to produce the same one. This involves the admission of 
a certain relativity into the conception of good. What is good 
relatively to me, though perhaps always also good relatively to 
you, is not necessarily equally good relatively to you. The 
innocent pleasure of a close relative of mine is relatively to any 
mind good, but it might still be better relatively to me than it 
is relatively to you, in this sense of good. This relativity con- 
tradicts any notion of intrinsic goodness hitherto propounded by 
people who took an objective view of ethics, as far as I know; 
but it may be right for all that and, although not easy about it 
in my own mind, I am not clear that it involves any of the objec- 
tions brought against the ordinary types of ethical relativism or 
subjectivism. We must remember also that to say that A is 
better than B for me and not for you is not, on the analysis of 
“good” given, to say that it possesses one quality for me in 
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itself and a contradictory quality for you, but simply that I 
ought to choose A rather than B and you B rather than A. 

But there remains another way out. It may be said that what 
I ought to choose is not my mother’s good but the production of 
my mother’s good by myself. (I cannot indeed choose the 
former in abstraction from the latter.) Now the production of 
my mother’s good by myself is a different thing from the produc- 
tion of my mother’s good by a stranger, and therefore it might 
easily be the case that I ought to choose the production of my 
mother’s good by myself in preference to the production of a 
stranger’s equal good by myself, while the stranger’s son ought 
to choose the production of his parent’s good by himself in 
preference to the production of my parent’s good by himself. To 
speak of the goods of the parents as equal means that, other things 
being equal, neither has more claim to pursuit than the other ; but 
if I have a special relation involving obligation to one person 
which I have not to the other, other things are not equal, and it 
does not follow that because the goods of A and B are equally 
worth pursuit per se, therefore the whole—good of A + the pur- 
suit and attainment of A’s good by me—will be of equal value 
to the whole—good of B+ the pursuit and attainment of B’s 
good by me. 

Ross denies that the pursuit of one’s own pleasure is a prima 
facie duty, but I should not follow him here. I think that one 
ought, other things being equal, to do what makes for one’s own 
pleasure, and that the contrary supposition is due to a confusion 
of the two senses of “ought” above mentioned. It is at any 
rate arguable that I am not morally to blame for neglecting my 
own pleasure unnecessarily; but even if this be so, it is unsuitable, 
unfitting, irrational that I should neglect it. I ought to do what 
furthers my own pleasure in my first, if not in my second, sense 
of “ought”. If I were not under a prima facie obligation to do 
so, I should always be under an obligation to sacrifice any amount 
of my pleasure, however great, for any amount of somebody 
else’s, however small, provided no other goods were at stake. 
For I certainly have a prima facie obligation to further the 
pleasure of others, and this could not be counteracted except by 
a contrary prima facie obligation to further my own. We need 
not therefore follow Ross in denying that pleasure is a good in 
the non-naturalistic sense in which, e.g., knowledge or love is a 
good, though it may be a lower kind of good. 

If the analysis of good suggested were adopted, it would 
explain how it is that it has seemed likely to many people that 
“good” could be analysed naturalistically. The most popular 
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naturalistic analyses of good are in terms of either desire or 
approval. Now in one sense good has been analysed by me as 
what ought to be chosen or pursued, and, while a case, though 
I do not think an adequate case, can no doubt be made out for 
the view that it would have been better to analyse it as what 
ought to be desired, pursuit is at any rate very closely connected 
with desire. And in the other sense treated, “ good” has been 
analysed by me as what ought to be admired or approved. Now 
“ought ” is a relational term, and we do not have a distinct 
perception of relations in the sense in which we have a distinct 
perception of qualities. We do not have a distinct idea of what 
it is like to perceive between-ness or of-ness, in the sense in which 
we have a distinct idea of what it is like to see colour or feel 
fear. And it has often been noticed that it has been one of the 
most common vices of philosophers to overlook the importance 
of relations. Now, if the view I have suggested is true, the 
naturalistic analyses take the concrete, more distinctly perceptible 
part of goodness but omit the relational element, and therefore, 
although people feel as if they had left something out, they, 
misled partly by the fact that “‘ good ” is an adjective, look for 
some other quality and cannot find it and then become more and 
more inclined to adopt the naturalistic view. But what they 
should have looked for is perhaps a relation. And they could 
hardly deny that there is such a relation as fittingness on which 
the concept of “ ought ” is based, the action which I ought to do 
being the action which fits the situation. It may also be noted 
that, while there is some uncertainty as to whether we can find 
any non-natural qualities other than good, it is very difficult even 
outside ethics to deny that there are non-natural relations, if we 
mean by “ non-natural” what is not given by sense-perception 
or introspection. (I do not think “ non-natural” a happy term 
as it suggests the miraculous, but I retain it as the one generally 
used by philosophers in this connection.) Entailment, prob- 
ability, causality are cases of non-natural relations that seem to 
me quite impossible to explain away. 

The naturalist will thus be right if he holds that “ good” is 
connected very closely with desire, for what we pursue we desire. 
And he will also be right if he holds that moral good is very 
closely connected with the emotion of approval. The theory 
suggested would also explain how it is that our ability to make 
the right value judgments depends a good deal on our emotional 
disposition. For it is hardly to be expected that we should learn 
thoroughly what eotions it is fitting to feel on certain occasions 
without frequently feeling these emotions on suitable occasions. 
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It has been urged as a point in favour of naturalistic theories 
that they agree best with the way in which we learn the use of 
ethical words as children. For a very young child “bad” or 
“ wrong” probably mean practically “ what its nurse or parents 
disapprove of ” ; and it seems to learn the application of the words 
to acts by hearing them spoken, on the occasion of the acts, in 
tones or with gestures which express the emotion of disapproval, 
or by connecting the acts with punishments actual or threatened, 
punishment being in its very nature a mark of disapproval. (No 
doubt it can, and should be, shown that actions are wrong as 
far as possible by pointing out bad consequences and by the use 
of reasoning generally, but that of itself cannot teach the child 
the meaning of the words good, bad, right, wrong.) Now this is 
taken as evidence that “ bad ”’ or “ wrong ” means “ disapproved”’, 
and similarly with “good”, mutatis mutandis. But clearly if 
“bad ” does not mean just what is disapproved (either by oneself 
or others) but what ought to be disapproved, this will equally 
well explain why the expression of approval or disapproval should 
be the natural and normal way of teaching a child what is meant 
by good or bad. For if “good”, as applied to actions, means 
that towards which one ought to feel approval and “ bad ” that 
towards which one ought to feel disapproval, you must teach the 
child the meaning of the words by expressing to it the emotions 
of approval and disapproval on suitable occasions. (In so far as 
“ good” means what we ought to pursue and “ bad” what we 
ought to avoid, ethical education will consist in inducing the 
child by example and precept to pursue and avoid what it is 
suitable to pursue or avoid.) However I do not wish to lay much 
stress on this as an argument for the theory I have suggested, as 
against the theory that good is indefinable ; but since some people 
are in fact influenced by this kind of argument in favour of a 
naturalistic theory I should like to point out that whatever 
weight it has equally supports my theory. But I must repeat 
that the whole of this article is of a very tentative character. 
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II—THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE STATE 
IN REPUBLIC, VIII. 


By A. E. Taytor. 


Ir is not the object of these pages to add anything to the dis- 
cussion of the famous “‘ number” of Rep. VIII, 546. The inter- 
pretation of that passage, it may fairly be said, has been definitely 
put beyond reasonable doubt by M. Diés in his monograph 
Le nombre de Platon (Paris, 1936), where it is finally established 
(1) that the number Plato is directing us to find is, as Hultsch 
and Adam had both seen, 12,960,000 or 604, and (2) that the 
method by which this number is obtained is, as Adam un- 
fortunately never saw, the perfectly simple one of constructing 
the geometrical progression of the powers of 60 (= 3 x 4 x 5) 
from 60! to 604. (In fact, Plato shows his hand plainly enough 
by the two simple statements that his number is the fourth 
term of a series, and that the first term of that series is the 
exizpitos muOunv (4, 3) “coupled with 5”. All the rest is a 
humorous wrapping up of this simple matter in pretendedly 
mysterious language, after the fashion, as Plato himself says, 
of the tragic stage, where homely things were habitually dignified 
by being described in “ elevated ” diction.) 

I would, however, call attention to two consequences which 
follow at once from the right interpretation of the “ number ”, 
as they have some bearing on the question I propose to discuss. 
(1) When it is seen that Plato’s reason for calling his number 
“ geometrical ” is not that it is “‘ earth-measuring ”’, but simply 
that it is to be found by constructing a “ power-series”’, the 
most obvious type of “ geometrical’ progression, there remains 
no reason for thinking that Plato supposes the “number” to 
measure the length of any astronomical or other physical cycle ; 
it is nowhere suggested that it has any cosmic significance, or 
is a determinant of anything but the “better and worse births ” 
of which Plato himself speaks. It is, I think, unfortunate 
that, though in his edition of the Republic Adam rightly with- 
drew the theory of his original pamphlet on the Nuptial Number, 
according to which the period described is the duration of each 
of the alternate cycles (or half-cycles) of the world’s history 
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spoken of in the myth of the Politicus, he never seems to have 
been quite clear on the point that there is nothing at all in the 
Republic to connect it with a magnus annus of any kind. Whether 
or not Plato imagined the final dissolution of the philosophic 
city into the ruin of “ tyranny ” to coincide with such a change 
in the general world-order as the instantaneous reversal of the 
sense of natural movements pictured in the Politicus, he has 
at any rate said nothing on the point, and we are not at liberty 
to interpret the Republic in the light of the tale told in the 
Politicus by the Eleatic visitor, without some express direction 
to do so. Adam seems, in fact, to have been blinded to the 
consequences of his correct admission that nothing is said in 
the Republic about the “ period” of the @etov yewvnrov by his 
mistake about the reason for calling the number yewperpuxds. 

(2) Further, with the recognition that the method by which 
Plato arrives at his number is the very simple one of taking 
the product of 3, 4, and 5 and raising it to its fourth power, 
and nothing more than this, an end is made of all the unfortunate 
attempts, still unhappily countenanced by Adam, to make 
him introduce a preliminary process of finding a lower number, 
216 (= 6), supposed to have an embryological significance. 
(It should really always have been clear that, since Plato speaks 
throughout only of one number to be found, he cannot have 
meant that there are really two, of which one has not been 
mentioned at all.) The awkwardness of the way in which, on 
all these interpretations, the lesser number has to be supposed 
to be smuggled in without really contributing in the least to the 
formation of the two dpyovia: from which the final dpvO0os yew- 
petpixds is to be discovered would, I imagine, have been long ago 
recognised as a fatal objection to all the solutions which intro- 
duce it, but for one misconception which it may be worth while 
to point out. Since Plato expressly contrasts the avOpdzevov 
yevvntov, whose duration is in some way measured by his “ geo- 
metrical number”, with a yevvnrév which cannot well be 
anything other than the universe itself, it is apparently as- 
sumed by a host of readers that this “ thing of human generation ” 
must be a human baby. Plato must therefore be making some 
reference to the length of gestation in the human species, and 
therefore some number which can be supposed to represent 
this must be smuggled into his enigma by fair means or foul. 
It is manifest, I think, that Adam reasoned in this fashion. 
It never seems even to occur to him that Plato may not have 
been thinking of babies and their gestation at all. 

Yet I venture to suggest that he was not thinking of anything 
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of the kind. A baby, no doubt, is a thing of “ human genera- 
tion ”, but not everything which can be called a thing of human 
generation is a baby. There are at least two kinds of things 
other than babies which Plato speaks of as “ generated” by 
human beings. Poems are called the “offspring” of their 
authors, and States, institutions and laws the “ offspring ”’ of 
the statesmen and lawgivers who are responsible for them. 
Thus in the speech of Diotima in the Symposium we are told 
that there is a nobler kind of téxos év kaA@ than the procrea- 
tion of children by a beautiful mother. The “marriage of true 
minds” also gives rise to spiritual offspring. We are told, in 
illustration of this, that “‘ Homer and Hesiod and the other good 
poets” have in this way earned undying glory by the “ offspring 
they have left behind them ”’, that Lycurgus “left children behind 
him who have been the preservers of Lacedaemon, and, to put 
it broadly, of Hellas at large ”’, and that Solon is similarly honoured 
in Athens “for his procreation of your laws” (Symp. 209, d). 
And this conception of the legislator who creates a State or fur- 
nishes it with its laws as its “ sire’ recurs in the Republic itself 
where Glaucon, or Glaucon and Socrates, who are prescribing 
the institutions of the ideal State, are more than once called 
playfully its “parents” and the citizens their “ children”. 
I submit, then, that the avOpdmev yervynrdv of Rep. 546 is 
simply the Platonic State itself, thought of in the standing 
Greek way as the deliberate creation of intelligent statesmen. 
The statesmen who provide it with its constitution and way of 
life stand to it exactly as God stands to the Oeiov yewvyror, 
the natural world. Plato is saying that, admirable as the ideal 
State is, and durable as it may be expected to be, it is the 
creation of men, though of wise men, and the wisest men are 
not infallible, and therefore cannot build for all eternity. Their 
work may, with favouring providential conditions, endure for 
ages, but not for ever. In all this there is no reference to babies 
and their procreation, or to the duration of pregnancy in the 
human female. 

It is true, of course, that the decay of the ideal State is ex- 
pressly said at 546b to begin when the ruling class “ beget 
children out of due season” maidds mote ov Sdéov). 
But this need not mean, and in my own opinion does not mean, 
that Plato is concerning himself here with problems of the 
hygiene of reproduction. The main thought is the simple one 
that if, like everything of man’s making, the State carries the 
seeds of its own dissolution within it, this must, of course, mean 
that sooner or later the persons wielding supreme power will 
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be inferior to those who have preceded them. If they were 
not inferior, there would be no reason why they should not 
maintain the existing order unimpaired. Since, as it is assumed, 
we are sure that they will not do so, we may be equally sure 
that they are unequal to a burden which has hitherto been 
adequately supported by their precursors. The decline of the 
State begins “ at the top”, exactly as we are also told at Laws, 
III, 683e, that the dissolution of a “monarchy, or any other 
form of government ”’, is always, in the last resort, its own doing 
(Baoireia Katadvetar, mpos Atos, 7) Kal Tis 
pav Twwv adrav ;). (The immediate 
application of the thought in that passage is to the history of 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, as Plato has recon- 
structed it in his imagination. The secret cause of the failure 
to establish a strong united Peloponnese must have been the 
ambition of the kings of Sparta, Argos, and Messene to “ extend 
their prerogative ” at the expense of their subjects.) 

Thus understood, Plato’s account of the successive stages of 
the decline of the ideal State becomes perfectly intelligible, and 
it is seen to be unaffected by the very superficial fault-finding 
of the closing chapter of Aristotle, Politics, E. Plato is not 
assuming, as Aristotle seems to think, either that there is some 
kind of fate in virtue of which a “ constitution ” must last for 
a certain given time, or that there is only one cause of “ revolu- 
tions’, or that revolutions must always take place in a single 
direction. Aristotle himself can hardly have supposed Plato 
ignorant of the elementary historical examples which he pro- 
duces to show that, e.g., democracy is not always the immediate 
precursor of “tyranny”. Nor is he assuming for a moment 
that the ideal State, once started on its existence, must run 
the gamut of change exactly as he describes it. He never denies, 
for example, that the philosophic State might be forcibly ex- 
tinguished in its “ refulgent prime ”’, if it should be confronted 
by a combination of overwhelmingly numerous and warlike 
assailants, or if it should be exposed to such a natural calamity 
as that which is supposed in the Timaeus and Critias to engulf 
the whole body of the prehistoric warriors of Athens in the 
course of a single day and night. We must understand him 
in the Republic to be speaking of a “ pure case”, which might 
conceivably never be realised in its complete purity. His object 
is to show how, independently of any unfavourable external 
conditions, a falling off in moral within the ruling class itself, 
when once it has arisen, is bound to lead to political deteriora- 
tion, and how, if it is not arrested, this single cause is sufficient 
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to bring about complete declension from the best type of political 
organisation to the worst. If the moral of the dominant ruling 
class declines long enough and steadily enough, no further cause 
is required to bring things to a “ tyranny ”. 

Thus the real purpose of the whole review of the degenerate 
forms of State is strictly practical. Declension of some kind, 
sooner or later, may be regarded as inevitable, for the reason 
condensed by Johnson into the pithy phrase “a fallible being 
will fail somewhere”. But since the lowering of moral in the 
ruling class of a society is enough to effect the utter ruin of the 
community, and since, according to Plato’s conception, that 
lowering of moral always arises from a falsification of the scale 
of goods, it must be the supreme and unremitting concern of 
the rulers in society to keep their apprehension of that scale 
sound and clear, and to see to it that the educational system 
by which it is transmitted from generation to generation shall 
be maintained in its integrity. 

For the purpose of driving home this practical lesson Plato, 
with perfect propriety, allows himself to imagine a society 
constituted on the model he has already laid down, and exposed 
to no dangers other than those arising from its own internal 
moral degeneration. He is not denying that if such a society 
were actually existent somewhere on earth, there would be other 
risks also to be guarded against, but he wishes to show us im- 
pressively what may be expected to come of a lowering of the 
standard of moral education and a consequent debasement of 
the moral ideal in the dominant section of society, even where 
there are no further “contributory causes” to accelerate the 
process, and, therefore, quite properly isolates the particular 
cause of evil which he wishes to study. We are, in fact, invited 
to conduct a Denk-experiment, to think of a society with the 
institutions which Socrates and Glaucon have recommended, as 
existing somewhere where it is in no danger either from human 
enemies too formidable to be repulsed, or from extraordinary 
convulsions of nature—and the case is clearly a possible one 
—and to ask ourselves what, in these specially favourable cir- 
cumstances, must be anticipated if there is a steady and pro- 
gressive lowering of the moral standard recognised by the 
wielders of power. 

Since we are dealing with such an hypothetical “ pure case ”’, 
Plato is also justified in assuming that we may expect to see the 
series of political revolutions follow a definite direction. There 
will obviously be a natural tendency for the successive stages 
in the “evolution” of social forms to follow and correspond 
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with the successive stages in the lowering of the moral ideal 
which “representative men” set before themselves and im- 
press by their personality and their acts on the community at 
large. In the course of actual history, where the causes of such 
changes are usually highly complex, we should not expect this 
correspondence to be close or uniform. There may well be, 
in an actual historical case, tendency to change in a certain 
direction neutralised and counteracted by the pressure of cireum- 
stances. But we are considering a “pure case” from which 
we have excluded anything that could be brought under the 
name of “ pressure of circumstances” ; we are therefore justified 
in supposing the tendency to “ evolution ” in a definite direction 
not merely to exist, but to take effect, since ex hypothesi there 
is nothing to counteract it. Plato could perfectly well afford 
to admit Aristotle’s objection to him that if an oligarchy some- 
times becomes a democracy, democracies have also been known 
to become oligarchies. The Platonic contention is not that oli- 
garchy in actual fact always gives rise to democracy, but that, 
for reasons which he gives at length, the conditions of life under 
the oligarchy tend to favour the growth of a spirit which will 
show itself in a democratic revolution, if the opportunity for one 
presents itself, and that in our examination of the hypothetical 
“pure case” we may therefore assume this tendency to work 
out to its natural consequences (though, of course, in a particular 
historical instance, it may be checked or defeated by the presence 
of complications of circumstances which we, for our purpose, 
do not need to consider). As against such a thesis Aristotle’s 
parade of historical instances to the contrary has little or no 
weight. 

Possibly also the fact that Plato is considering a hypothetical 
“pure case’ may explain why the “ period of the dvOpuevv 
yevvntov ” is made such a long one (36,000 years). If we are 
right in holding that Plato intends no “ cosmical”’ interpreta- 
tion of the number, we may well ask why he makes it so big. 
We must remember what comparatively ephemeral things the 
“States” known to Greek thinkers were. Sparta impressed 
most of them as a society of exceptionally venerable antiquity ; 
but no one supposed “ Lycurgus” to be as remote from his 
own day as Edward I is from ours. In the Laws, when Plato 
wants to speak of Egyptian institutions as of almost incredible 
antiquity, he is content to say that they are “actually and 
literally ten thousand years old” (Laws II, 636e). 36,000 years 
must thus have appeared to him a much longer period than 
it can to us, who are accustomed to hear the geologist talk of 
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millions of years and the astronomer of millions of “ light-years ”. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that Plato possibly fixed the 
figure so high in order to suggest a message of hope. I seem 
to hear him saying, “ By my own admission the establishment 
of the ideal State, though not hopelessly impossible, is so diffi- 
cult that all the probabilities are against it ; at best, it may have 
occurred once or twice in the dark backward and abysm of time. 
But its moral vitality is also tremendous. If ever it has been 
established where it is safe from natural convulsions on the 
grand scale and secure against irruptions by hordes of barbarians, 
so that any dissolution to be feared for it must come from within 
itself, we may be confident that it has lasted for thousands of 
years ; we may even allow ourselves to imagine that the course 
of senile decay in such a society would not be complete in less 
than 36,000 years. Though we know, then, that any endeavours 
of our own to make this ideal actual are only too likely to 
fail, at least we have the consolation that, if they should 
succeed, our work will have a long future before it. With 
really favourable external conditions, it may long outlast the 
most venerable of Egyptian monuments.” It is not every man’s 
future to be a Romulus, and Rome, as the proverb says, was 
not built in a day. But equally, if you prove to be a Romulus 
and your Rome once gets built, it is not unbuilt again in a day 
either. It is true that Lycurgus and Solon, by Plato’s own 
admission, had their measure of the gifts of true statesmen, and 
yet the Sparta and Athens of the time of the Corinthian war have, 
in the comparatively short time since their day, shown a sad 
degeneration. But we have here to reckon with the acceleration 
of national decline by circumstances which are contingent, and 
might therefore twi be absent. 

The story of the successive stages through which the kingdom 
of philosophers sinks into the final degradation of vulgar “ tyr- 
anny ” should be read, then, in the same spirit in which we might 
read a physiologist’s description of the typical advance of senile 
decay. We know, in the case of the individual organism, as 
Plato holds that we know in the case of the State, that even 
with the most favourable conditions, the living body must 
advance towards senility ; we know also that, in this case, too, 
there is a maximum period—though we may not be able to fix 
it with such precision—after which death must overtake the 
strongest and healthiest man, from sheer “old age”. This 
makes it both possible and instructive to describe the suc- 
cessive stages of the gradual advance to senility. If we assume 
as our starting-point a human organism in its prime and in 
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perfect health, and allow ourselves to dismiss all consideration 
of the effects of accident, infection, or acute disorder, we can 
still describe in their natural order the conditions of early 
middle life, later middle life, incipient and advanced old age, 
and the physiologist will give us the description. He knows, 
of course, and we know, that death does not always ensue from 
old age; the healthiest men, with the best ‘expectation’ of 
life may be suddenly cut off at any time by a motor accident 
or a malignant germ. We know, also, that incidental causes 
may lead to a disturbance or inversion of the order of the 
appearances described by our physiologist. A man may, from 
special causes, be in better health, his body may be function- 
ing better, in later life than in earlier; he may appear to be 
actually “rejuvenated” after recovery from an attack of 
disease. Bvt considerations of this kind do not affect the truth 
or value of the physiologist’s account of the successive stages 
by which age steals over the body. We understand well enough 
that he is speaking all through of what may be expected to 
happen if the native tendency of the human body to grow old 
runs its course without either accelerating or retarding cir- 
cumstances. 

So it is with the growing old of the Platonic community of 
philosophers. There are certainly circumstances which, in 
Plato’s opinion, might cause the death of the State from “ vio- 
lence”, or accelerate its old age. An example of the first we 
have already seen in Plato’s own story of the “day and night 
of storm ” which wiped out the pre-historic Athenian conquerors 
of the Atlantid monarchy. That example is an imaginary one, 
but Plato has manifestly founded his fiction on a real event of 
his own life-time, the earthquake and tidal wave which destroyed 
Helice and Bura. Helice and Bura, to be sure, were not cities 
enjoying the rule of philosopher-kings. But if there had been 
such a city standing on the site of either of them in the year 
373 B.c., it would have met their fate—a “‘ sudden death from 
accident ”. An illustration of the acceleration of natural tend- 
ency is afforded by Plato’s comments on the effect of the rise 
of Athens as a naval power in Laws IV. It was inevitable, in 
the circumstances of the opening years of the fifth century, that 
Athens should become a naval power, and equally inevitable 
that this should give an enhanced, and, as Plato held, a de- 
moralising, political importance to the class of the community 
which manned the fleets. In view of Plato’s known opinion 
of the vices of the kind of equalitarian democracy described 
in Rep. VIII, we may fairly say that, from his standpoint, 
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Athens had been hurried into moral and political ‘“‘ premature 
old age” by circumstances—in the first place the topographical 
and economic conditions which made it necessary to control 
the commerce of the Eastern Aigean, and in the second those 
which forced the citizens to depend on sea-power in the struggle 
with Xerxes—quite independent of the moral of the Athenian 
people. Plainly also Plato’s own admissions require him to 
admit that there may be contingencies which can retard the 
process he is describing, or even reverse it. In any city, what- 
ever the stage of moral decline which may have come over it, 
there may happen Oeia twi poipa to be a few men with the 
insight of true philosophers, and political power may happen 
to come into their hands. According to Rep. VI it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility, though very unlikely, that even a 
man born to the purple of some oriental kingdom should have 
the soul of a philosopher. When this unlikely but possible 
thing happens, we may be sure that the order of constitutional 
“evolutions ” described in Rep. VIII will be inverted ; men born 
into an ‘ oligarchy ’ or ‘democracy’ with the ideals of Platonic 
philosophers and finding themselves, by some fortunate turn of 
circumstance, possessed of supreme political power, would cer- 
tainly try to actualise the Platonic State, and even if they were 
not completely successful, as they might be, would at least leave 
the commonwealth nearer to that model than they found it. All 
that Plato is saying in Rep. VIII is that in the absence of special 
conditions favourable or unfavourable, and in the absence of 
“heaven-sent ” philosophic reformers to reverse the downhill 
moral tendency of a people left to itself, the State may be ex- 
pected to “ grow old” morally by the stages he describes. To 
raise objections like those advanced by Aristotle is mere captious 
irrelevancy ; it is to forget that symptomatology is not the 
same thing as biography. 

When we have once understood correctly what Plato’s precise 
object is and what it is not, it becomes easy to follow him in the 
detailed elaboration of his thesis. The principles by which he 
is guided in this earliest of attempts at a philosophy of history are 
few and luminous. (1) Mere historical ‘‘ accident ” having been 
deliberately excluded by the terms of our initial hypothesis, we 
are to look for the causes of the decline of public moral within 
the “soul” of society itself. And this means that they must 
be found in the lowering of the ideal set before themselves by 
the “rulers”, who are, so to say, the “brain” of the social 
organism. Naturally so, for it is they, first and foremost, who 
set the tone of communal life, partly by their example, partly 
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because, in virtue of their control over all the institutions of the 
State, and particularly over its educational tradition, they can 
determine what successive generations of citizens shall be trained 
to admire or reprobate. They set the key in which public life 
is pitched; they inevitably give the national moral its dis- 
tinctive tone. It might be otherwise if the outstanding men 
were in a position like that of Moses, always struggling with the 
recalcitrance of a stifi-necked and gainsaying generation. But, 
by our initial hypothesis, we have supposed them, at the outset 
of the narrative, to possess all the plenitude of power and to 
receive all the willing and ready obedience enjoyed by the 
philosophic kings of a Platonic society. Where they lead the 
way, the rest of the population will be sure to follow. 

(2) The lowering of the moral ideal among the rulers them- 
selves is presented in terms of the apologue of the “ three lives ” 
which dominates so much both of the Republic and of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. The good which the rulers of the Platonic city had 
set before themselves was that of the “ philosophic life”; the 
men at the head of the “timocracy ” have substituted for it 
the inferior good which satisfies the votaries of the life of 

“ambition”, “ victory”, or “ honour”; success in war and in 

“ manly sports ” has taken the place of the “ making of the soul ” 
as the best that life has to offer. In the “oligarchy” and 
“democracy” the ideal is still further lowered; the ruling 
class, who prescribe the tone of national life now care for nothing 
beyond the goods which appeal to the follower of the “ life of 
the body”, or “life of the appetites”. In the “ oligarchy ” 
this pursuit of the Bios ¢iAccwparos shows itself as inability 
to care for any good less secular and palpable than the amassing 
of a “fortune” by industry and trade; in the “democracy ” 
even the demands of such a career are found too exacting to be 
worth their price; the life which is prized beyond any other 
is simply one of drifting, without the fatigue of resistance, at 
the mercy of the mood or appetite of the moment. Quo mihi 
fortunam si non permittitur uti is the general motto, and by uti 
is meant frui. The typical ‘ * democra ” is a life-long Bright 
Young Thing. The “tyranny”, as Plato himself implicitly 
admits, falls, in a sense, outside the strict limits of the picture. 
The tyrant’s “good ” is not even, like material prosperity or 
freedom to follow one’s bent without interference, a minor and 
relative good, something genuinely good “in its place”, and 
so long as it is not mistaken for the best. It is the gratification 
of a definitely evil self-will which rides the autocrat like a man 
possessed, and from which he would be only too glad to be free 
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ifhe could. Itis only putting the same thing in a rather different 
way to say, with Bosanquet, that the ordering principle of 
Plato’s succession of constitutions is the selection, at each step, 
of an inferior type of man to be at the head of public life, until, 
in the “ democracy ” you go the full length of refusing to make 
any kind of selection at all between competitors who are all 
alike “free and equal”. The “tyranny” is then, again, a 
“lowest depth” in which there is not even refusal to select 
the “ fittest’, but actual selection of the most unfit. (Much, 
I may add, as the Middle Ages thought that there was a grading 
of fiends in Hell, a kind of infernal parody of the angelic hierarchy 
in Heaven.) 

The moral declension of the State is thus represented as due, 
in the end, to the successive elevation of more and more in- 
significant goods to the rank of the recognised swummum bonum. 
It also has another side ; the inferior good is regularly also the 
good which is the more competitive, the more narrowly restricted 
in enjoyment to a few or to one. From this point of view, the 
malady of the ageing State may be said to be an increasing decline 
in public spirit. The good which the philosopher-kings set 
before themselves as the supreme object of appetition is strictly 
a bonum commune, the moral excellence (in the widest sense of 
the words) of the whole society. Their whole life is one of giving, 
not of getting. Ali they get for themselves out of their position 
as “kings” is the opportunity to “make their own souls”, 
and they only get this on the express provision that they must 
not be pure “ contemplatives ’, but are to return to the care 
and take on the burdens of administration as the public need 


1 This is the real answer to the criticism I have sometimes heard passed 
on Plato by youthful readers, that his description of the wretchedness of 
the tyrant misses the mark, because all he has to say only shows that the 
lot of the tyrant’s subjects is a wretched one, not that the tyrant himself 
is wretched. The very point Plato wants tg make is that if you would see 
the “soul” of the tyrant as it is, you must strip off all the external pomp 
and circumstance which surrounds him. When you do that, you will 
find that the ‘“‘ outward and visible sign” which corresponds to his state of 
soul is the condition of the city which groans under him. At heart he is a 
suspicious, timorous mortal—like our “ dictators ’’ who cannot venture to 
show themselves outside their barbed-wire entanglements and fortresses, 
except with a huge body-guard which they themselves cannot trust—per- 
petually driven on by the “necessities” of his position to deeds of violence 
which only make him more timorous and suspicious than ever, “in blood 
Stept in so far that, should be wade no more, Returning were as tedious 
as goo’er”. His security is like that of reprobates of whom it has been 
said that the Devil no longer assails them with temptations, as he does 
those who have a fair chance of salvation, because he knows he is sure of 
them already. 
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requires. The first false step which leads to the change to the 
“‘timocracy ” is taken when they begin to permit themselves 
“houses and lands of their own’, and so come to be divided 
between their loyalty to a bonum commune and a “ private 
interest’. (It is worth remarking that it does not occur to 
Plato to ask whether the same mistake might not be committed 
in a more insidious way; even philosopher-kings who were 
above the temptation to acquire lands and houses might show 
the tendency to shirk their share of the onerous work of public 
administration in order to avoid the interruption of their studies. 
Anyone who has read anything of the literature produced by the 
enthusiasts for the contemplative life in the Middle Ages, or 
has studied the curious laudings of the maxim nolo episcopari 
in the early entrants of the Christian Church, will be alive to the 
subtle dangers of this form of selfishness.) ! 

In the “timocracy ” the intruding spirit of egoism has at 
least not progressed relatively more than a little way. The 
ruler in the timocratic state has, indeed, already exchanged 
the ambition to give for the more ignoble ambition to get. But 
though he is already beginning to think more of what he is to 
get out of his services to society than of what he is to do for 
society, that which he is eager to get is, in the main, the public 
recognition of services to the public. His way of serving the 
community by successful warfare against its neighbours is, in 
Plato’s opinion, not the noblest form of service, but at any 
rate the successful soldier is content for his own part with the 
“honours ”’ paid to his courage and resource ; the gross material 
fruits of his campaigns are enjoyed by the community at large, 
not diverted into his own coffers. If he is injuring the society 
he believes himself to be serving by teaching it to look on en- 
richment and aggrandisement at the expense of its neighbours 
as its highest good, he is not actually robbing it, for his private 
benefit, of the “ goods ” which it covets; in his personal rela- 
tions with his fellow-citizens he may display all the contentment 
with simplicity and honourable poverty so characteristic of the 
Curii, Cincinnati, and Fabricii of the last days of the Roman re- 
public. And again in his relations with other members of the 
now recognised “ superior class ” of “ patricians” or “ barons” 


1A particularly entertaining example is the tone of the romance of 
Barlaam and Joasaph, where Joasaph is rewarded with a particularly 
high place in Heaven for deliberately seizing on the first opportunity to 
thrust his own kingly duties on another man, desert a heart-broken people, 
and spend the rest of a long life in repeating psalms and cultivating 
sanctified squalor in a cave in the wilderness. 
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there need be comparatively little of mean jealousy. You can- 
not exclude the baser sort of egoism altogether from the life of 
a class who made ateév dpiorevew Kai bretpoyov Eupevar addAwv 
their motto; but, after all, there is room in the service of the 
State for the dpioretac of a number of champions at once. 
Achilles cannot be in all parts of the field at once, and it is only 
occasionally that he will find his own fame overshadowed be- 
cause Agamemnon or Diomedes is also winning “ honours ”’. 
One captain of the State’s forces will not be stirred to rancour 
by the skill and prowess of a second, unless the prowess of the 
second marks him out as a competitor for a place of distinction 
which only one can hold. 

In the “ oligarchy ’’, where it is the gross material profits of 
success on which the hearts of the rulers are set, egoism has 
gone a great deal further. The ruling class are no longer ready 
to content themselves with “recognition” and to leave the 
“fruits” of their labours in the hands of the public; each of 
them wants to divert the tangible “ spoils ” into his own pocket. 
Consequently the “oligarch”, unlike the timocratic ruler, is 
ready actually to rob and cheat the “public” for his own 
personal benefit. And equally, since the “spoils”, unlike 
“honours ’’, can only be enjoyed by one man on the condition 
that every one else is excluded from enjoying them, there is 
likely to be much more internecine personal rivalry between 
members of the ruling class in an oligarchy than in a timocracy ; 
there will be less esprit de corps, and the position of the dominant 
section, in face of disaffection on the part of the “subject”, 
will be weaker. The familiar figure of the déclassé ‘“ noble” 
who finds his profit in herding the disaffected multitude against 
his own order, is peculiarly characteristic of the societies which 
Plato speaks of as “ oligarchies” (we should rather call them 
plutocracies). 

In both the respects just mentioned “ democracy ” marks a 
further step on the downward path. It is, of course, the triumph 
of “individualism” in the worst sense of the word. Where 
the recognised rule of life is that every man has an equal right 
to live just as he pleases—and this is what is meant in the Republic 
by “democracy ’—there is no place of any sort for genuine 
“public spirit”. We might at first be inclined to think that 
the other fault we have noted—proneness to mutual ill-will 
and suspicion of one another on the part of members of the 
“democracy ”—should at least be comparatively less prominent. 
“ Kach of us to do just what seems right in his own eyes ” sounds 
like the maxim of an almost impossible universal tolerance. 
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But it is naturally always understood by each of the “ demo- 
crats ”’ to mean “ you are to do what you like, so long as your 
doing so does not infringe my right to do as I like”, and the 
history of “ democracies ” shows only too clearly how nugatory 
such a “ tolerance” proves to be. I am myself the only judge 
of the question whether what you are doing does interfere with 
my freedom to do as I please, and where this is so, there is little 
or nothing you can do which it may not please me to regard as 
encroachment on my freedom. It is not in the least surprising 
that the “tyrant” or “dictator” should so often begin his 
career—we have seen notable examples in the last twenty years 
—as the “ demagogue ” and champion of “ popular rights ”’. 

(3) A final principle insisted upon by Plato at each successive 
fresh stage in his argument is that when once the true swmmum 
bonum has been left out of sight and its place taken by a delusive 
phantasm, the ruin of each of the imperfect constitutions is 
directly due to excessive devotion to its own mistaken ideal of 
good. The point is made particularly clear in the cases of 
“oligarchy” and “democracy”. Excessive devotion to the 
amassing of riches destroys the oligarchy, since it not only leads 
the members of the ruling class to give themselves to pursuits 
which render them unable to defend themselves in the hour of 
danger, but creates a dangerous situation by calling into being 
a numerous, hardy, and bitterly resentful body of the “ have- 
nots ”’, all eager for the chance of trying conclusions with their 
“masters”. The passion for “freedom ” destroys the “ demo- 
cracy ” and produces the tyrant, because it is by playing upon 
it that the “ demagogue ” gets himself invested “in the people’s 
defence ” with the force he employs to suppress the “ people ”. 
But the same point is less obtrusively made in the description 
of the usually less sensational revolution by which the “ timo- 
cracy ” becomes an “oligarchy”. What undoes the “ timo- 
cracy ” is its passion for “distinctions”’. Its members are so 
anxious for “ distinction ” that they invent artificial and frivolous 
pretexts for display which will impress their subjects, as their 
now legalised possession of private means permits them to do. 
“They begin by inventing for themselves opportunities for 
expense, giving, for that purpose, a twist to the laws which 
neither they nor their wives obey” (550d). The keener the 
appetite for such factitious “ distinction ’’, of course, the more 
expensive it becomes to achieve distinction, and the more eagerly 
does the opulence necessary for attaining it come to be pursued, 
and thus the society which was once a “ timarchy ” becomes a 
mere plutocracy. The intended moral is that from him who has 
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not the one supreme true good there shall be taken away even 
that delusive substitute for it which he has. In pursuing the 
genuine summum bonum, the “ health’ of the soul, the philosopher 
incidentally obtains all the other so-called goods, true “ honour’, 
true “ wealth ”, true “freedom”. They can only be had in their 
genuineness when they are had all together, and as inseparable 
from the one true good. Each of the philosopher’s rivals is trying 
to pursue one of these partial goods in detachment from the rest 
and from the true bonum consummatum. The result is not only 
that the “honour ’’, or wealth, or freedom which he sets up as 
his good is a counterfeit, but that in the pursuit of it, what is lost 
is not only the genuine good, but the counterfeit as well. (As the 
dog of the fable, who dropped the substance to snatch at the 
shadow, lost both shadow and substance.) It is presumably this 
argument, rather than any other passage in the Platonic text, 
which Boethius has in mind in a striking passage (De Consol. Phil. 
III, Pt. ix.) where he is developing the thought that in the true 
summum bonum, for the fruition of which the soul was made (that 
is, in God), all the things commonly accounted good, pleasures, 
riches, power, glory, are inseparably united in their entire pleni- 
tude, so that he who finds God finds them all; all who are seeking 
their felicity on wrong lines are the victims of one and the same 
error; all are trying to gain some one of these “ goods” without 
the rest and at the cost of the rest. But each of them, taken in 
detachment from the others, is but a mere delusive phantasm 
of itself, and the pursuit of the phantasm always ends in failure. 
Hoc igitur quod est unum simplexque naturae pravitas humanae 
dispertit et dum ret quae partibus caret partem conatur adipisci, 
nec portionem, quae nulla est, nec ipsam, quam minime affectat, 
assequitur. 

At first sight Boethius might seem to be moving in a different 
world from Plato, to be an “ other-worldly introvert”, where 
Plato is a “ healthy-minded”’, and therefore “ this-worldly ”, 
extrovert, as typically Christian in feeling as Plato is “ pagan”. 
But this appearance of difference of temper is delusive. Plato 
himself is as much of an “ introvert” as his late-born disciple 
(and the same thing is as certainly true, though less obviously 
so, of his great precursors, Auschylus and Euripides). The real 
purpose of the description of the decline and fall of the State 
is that against each increasingly degenerate political constitution 
there may be set a diagnosis of the spiritual condition of the 
corresponding type of man; Plato’s deepest purpose is to use 
the “larger letters”? once more for the decipherment of the 
smaller, and thus to make us understand how each of us, by 
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indolence and negligence, may “lose his own soul”. Republic 
VIII sets before us, indeed, a “ philosophy of history”, but 
that philosophy is not constructed merely to satisfy a speculative 
curiosity. It is fashioned all through in the interests of “ prac- 
tical reason ” and with the intention of enforcing the lesson that 
for each of us there is the prospect of a destiny not expressible 
in terms of any worldly good, if we will live with a single eye 
to the winning of it, but also the prospect of forfeiting all good 
alike if we persist in going a-whoring after our own devices. 
If that conviction, held with passionate sincerity, is enough to 
constitute Christianity, we shall have to say that Plato was 
what Nietzsche reproached him for being, a Christian before 
Christ. For my own part, I do not think devotion to a more 
than secular good of itself sufficient to make a man a Christian, 
but it should, I hold, make it impossible to count him among 
“ pagans ”’, contented votaries of “ creaturely ” good things. 
One further remark in conclusion. We have already dis- 
missed the Aristotelian criticism of Rep. VIII as superficial 
and peevish. Why it could not be anything else should now be 
manifest. Aristotle, with his marked comparative lack of sense 
for the importance of moral issues, has cut Plato’s picture of the 
different “constitutions ” loose from the companion picture of 
the successive states of moral disintegration of personality for 
the sake of which it was constructed. The consequence is that 
he has made the connection between the various parts of the 
description unintelligible by ignoring the purpose of the whole. 
Plato’s problem is “ how may a society, or an individual man, 
which (or who) begins by being in the highest conditions of 
spiritual health, sink, by sheer moral carelessness, to a state of | 
mortal moral disease?” (And, in the language of a later 
theology, how one falls by “sloth” from a “ state of grace” 
to one of “ mortal sin” is only the same question with a differ- 
ence.) To that question Plato gives a wholly intelligible answer. 
Ignore the question itself, as Aristotle does, and you inevitably 
miss the meaning of the answer, because you have unconsciously 
presupposed that it is meant as the reply to a different question 
with which Plato is not concerned. Carping objections originating 
in this kind of misunderstanding cannot be converted into in- 
telligent criticism even by the magic subscription of the name 
Aristoteles at the foot of the page. 


III—ETHICAL RELATIVITY? (AN ENQUIRY 
INTO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICS.) 


By DuNcKER. 
1. The Problem. 


Wuar is meant by “ ethical relativity”? That morals vary no 
one will deny. They are undoubtedly different at different times 
and in different places. 

There is a widespread view that the sole invariant of morals is 
their sociological function to secure the preservation and welfare 
of a social group. This function, however, is external to the 
psychological situation. There may, of course, be cases in which 
conduciveness to social welfare figures as a motive and thus 
becomes part of the psychological situation, but these are excep- 
tional rather than typical. 

There is according to this thesis of ethical relativity nothing 
invariable within the psychological content of morality. Any 
conceivable behaviour may, in appropriate historical or ethno- 
logical circumstances, take its turn in fulfilling the function of 
social expediency. 


The thesis of ethical relativism has found its classical formulation 
in Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 


“He that will carefully peruse the history of mankind and look 
abroad into the several tribes of men, and with indifferency survey 
their actions, will be able to satisfy himself, that there is scarce that 
principle of morality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on 
(those only excepted that are absolutely necessary to hold society 
together, which commonly too are neglected betwixt distinct societies), 
which is not, somewhere or other, slighted and condemned by the 
general fashion of whole societies of men, governed by practical 
opinions and rules of living quite opposite to others.” 


Similar opinions have been expressed at intervals ever since, 
in fact they have become one of the supposed strongholds of 
Positivism. Many anthropologists, like Westermarck, who would 
question the wholesale validity of the particular instances brought 
forward by Locke and his followers and attribute apparent ethical 


1 Book I, 3 (No innate practical principles), 10. 
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differences in part to “cognitive causes,” nevertheless consider 
‘ethical relativity” to be an adequate formulation of their views.? 

To be sure, some philosophers have launched good arguments 
against Locke’s conventionalism in the name of a “ moral sense,” 2 
but I do not think the issue has become quite clear—As more 
recent critics I may mention Max Scheler,? Max Wertheimer, and 


H. Spiegelberg.® 


2. Three Examples of Ethical Variability. 


Here are some instances of moral variability. In ancient 
times, and especially throughout the Middle Ages, it was con- 
sidered immoral or even sinful to practice “ usury ”, 7.e. to take 
interest on money lent. With the rise of capitalism the same 
practice gradually lost its moral stigma and forced its way into 
respectability. Now economists are not slow in pointing out 
that circumstances, the enormous increase of commerce and 
industrial investments, no longer permitted of those old moral 
fetters. Morals had to yield to altered circumstances. (They 
always show a considerable inertia, but in the end they are bound 
to give way.) The case of usury thus presents a fair example of 
the same act’s having at different times a different moral value. 

To take another example: decency in dress is admittedly of 
the utmost variability. There is no degree of concealment 
between nudity and the swathings of a Moslem woman which is 
not, somewhere or other, found to represent the fine border-line 
between the decent and the indecent. Even in our own com- 
munity standards vary. A bathing dress is taboo in the street. 
A woman may show herself undressed in the presence of her male 

physician, but not in that of her male acquaintances. Prof. 
Sumner would appear to be quite justified in saying that “ the 
mores can make everything right ”’.6 Customs are, of course, in 
their turn shaped by all sorts of circumstances and necessities. 

One more example from the classical store of comparative 
anthropology: there have been many peoples, all the world 
over, who indulged in the practice of killing new-born infants or 
superannuated parents. To our civilised minds this appears to 
be a rude custom. Here again the particular act has undergone 
a radical change in moral valuation. We can no doubt link up 
the difference in custom with different circumstances, such as the 


+1 &. A. Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, London, 1932. 

2 Cf. Dugald Stewart in his Philosophy of the active and moral powers 
of man, vol. 1 (Coll. Works VI, pp. 237 ff.), 1855. 

3 Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, pp. 307 ff. 

4 “Some Problems in the Theory of Ethics” (Social Research, vol. 2, 
pp. 351-367, 1935). 

5 Antirelativismus, 1935. 6 Sumner, Folkways, ch. 15. 
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hardships of a nomadic life, the domination of the group, the 
various superstitious beliefs, etc. But our understanding of the 
causes does not seem to obviate the ethical difference. 

For the moment these three examples may suffice to make it 
clear that the theory of ethical relativism could not possibly be 
wrong if the only factors to be considered were the act, the 
sociological function and the circumstances. 


3. Psychological Analysis of the Examples. 


Let us, however, subject our examples to a psychological 
analysis. In the case of “ usury ” the act in question was “ the 
taking of interest on money lent ’’, which we found to have been 
repudiated at one time and recommended at another. But do 
we in both cases deal with the same act? Is money always 
identical with money, or interest with interest ? From a genetical 
point of view the usage of the identical word is well justified. 
But in early stages of civilisation loans were employed pre- 
dominantly for consumption, whereas in capitalism loans are 
employed mainly as capital for profitable production. That 
makes all the difference. Where the borrower borrows in order 
to gain, it is only fair to make the lender a partner in the under- 
taking by paying him some “ share in the profit”. Interest no 
longer means an exploitation of necessities or passions. It has 
changed its typical ““meaning”.1 Of course, this is due to 
changed economical circumstances, to the increase of productive 
investments, etc. However, these circumstances do not remain 
external to the act, but enter into the psychological essence of- 
the objects dealt with in the act. They provide what I shall call 
the “ pattern of situational meanings”. It is on this pattern of | 
situational meanings that the moral essence of an act, its ethical 
quality and value, depends.2 In our example we have not tw 
different ethical valuations of usury, but two different meanings of 
money-lending each of which receives its specific valuation. 

Before proceeding any further on theoretical lines I will give 
some additional empirical data, this time concerning infanticide 


"and the killing of the old. 


Let me begin by quoting two field accounts, selected from a 
large collection of similar observations. Peter Kolben, in his 
Present State of the Cape of Good Hope,® gives us the following 


1 Even in earlier times interest was sometimes defended as meaning a 
“ compensation for the risk ” (cf. the foenus nauticum). 

* Note how the sociological understanding is necessary for, but not 
identical with, the ethical understanding. 
* p. 319 (London 1731). 
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account, “a little meliorated ”, of Hottentot feelings with regard 
to exposing superannuated parents to starvation in a solitary hut : 


“If you represent to the Hottentots, as I have done very often, the 
inhumanity of this custom, they are astonished at the representation, as 
proceeding, in their opinion, from an inhumanity of our own. The 
custom, in their way of thinking, is supported by very pious . and very 
filial considerations. ‘Is it not a cruelty’, they ask you, ‘to suffer 
either man or woman to languish any considerable time under a heavy, 
motionless old age ? Can you see a parent or relative shaking and 
freezing under a cold, dreary, heavy, useless old age, and not think, 
in pity of them, of putting an end to their misery by putting, which 
is the only means, an end to their old days ?’” 


The next example, taken from Ellis’ Voyage for the discovery 
of a North-West Passage, has already played a part in the history 
of ethical thought. (It was used against Locke by Beattie.) 

In some of the nations adjoining Hudson’s bay, 


“they have a custom which is very extraordinary ; that when their 
parents grow so old, as to be incapable to support themselves by their 
labour, they require their children to strangle them, and this is esteemed 
an act of obedience in the children to perform. The manner of dis- 
charging this duty is thus. The grave of the old person being dug he 
goes into it, and after having conversed, and smoked a pipe, or perhaps 
drunk a dram or two with his children, the old person signifies he is 
ready : upon which two of the children put a thong about his neck, 
one standing on the one side and the other opposite, and pull violently 
till he is strangled, then cover him with earth and over that erect a 
kind of rough monument of stones. As for such old persons as have 
no children, they request this office from their friends though in this 
last case it is not always complied with”. 


I think everybody would agree that the mere fact of “ killing ” 
is too abstract a topic to allow of any serious ethical consideration. 
Many people, however, seem to believe that “ killing super- 
annuated parents” is sufficiently concrete. But is it really ? 
“ Killing an aged parent” may, according to circumstances, 
mean sparing him the miseries of a lingering death or an existence 
which, as a born warrior, he must feel to be exceedingly dull and 
unworthy ; or it may mean protecting him against injuries from 
enemies or beasts, or causing him to enter the happy land which 
is not open save to those who die by violence. Such “ meanings ” 
clearly give to the act a quality of benevolence rather than of 
cruelty. But even where it is not performed out of benevolence 
it may still be in full accordance with the victim’s feelings. For 


. he has done the same sort of thing to his elders, he has known his 


own fate all his life long, and he knows that neither will the next 
, generation be exempted. That is to say, the being killed “ means ” 
to him about as natural a thing as death itself means to us. On 
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the other hand, what is done to him may be done for the benefit 
of the group. He is of no further use, and life may be hard and 
food scarce to the point of starvation. Surely, then, it is more 
reasonable to cast off that part of the ballast than to kill young 
and healthy members. Or, again, the old man may be sacrificed 
(as a “ substitute ’’) in order to appease the gods and avert from 
the tribe their anger as embodied in some epidemic, famine, 
flood, ete. 

To say that this is a credit to the group spirit at the cost of 
filial piety is to leave two important features out of account. In|) 
the first place the aged parent is not only a victim but a subject 
apt to appreciate the call of the hour himself. It may be his 
point of honour to die for the group. Assuredly the victim’s 
own view of the matter is a most essential constituent of what I 
have called the “pattern of situational meanings”. In the 
second place it is a mistake tacitly to substitute one’s own indi- 
vidualistic outlook for that of a primitive group. Where the, 
individual is felt to be a mere “limb of the group body” we 
should be the less surprised at the body’s decision to sacrifice one 
of its limbs. 

This meaning of a man as a “ limb” rather than a “ person 
of his own” is extremely important for a genuine ethical under- 
standing of many other phenomena. For instance, blood-revenge 
is not genuinely understood unless one takes into consideration 
that the victim is felt to be just an organ, the available “ vulner- 
able spot ” of the other clan, which, as a collective whole, is felt 
to be the real offender. Neither is it justifiable to treat of 
infanticide without enquiring into the meaning of the infant in 
question: whether it is conceived of as an inanimate thing, a 
limb of the group, a piece of property belonging to the pater 
familias, a person of its own, or finally as an immortal soul (which 
would be doomed to everlasting perdition if it died unbaptised). 


4. Confrontation of Formulae. 

Locke wondered why the principle (note what he calls a 
principle) ‘ parents, preserve and cherish young children ’ had not 
received any general consent throughout history. Well, if one 
leaves out “ meanings ”, 7.e. if one fails to define the situation in 
psychological terms, how can one expect to meet with general 

onsent ? For ethical valuation is not concerned with acts as 
stract events in space-time. The ethical essence of an act depends, 
pon its concrete pattern of situational meanings. The term 
‘situational meanings” is mearit™to convey the notion of 
“relevant features of the actual psychological situation with 
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reference to which the subject behaves”. It should be em- 
phasised that personal reactions are not made direct to the 
“stimuli” (the positivistic-behaviouristic fallacy !), but to the 
psychological situation which is a joint product of stimuli, beliefs, 
sentiments, ete—We have seen that the “same” things and 
acts, in short the same materials, may have ‘different “meanings 
(Wertheimer). And the reverse is no less true: different 
materials may have the same meaning. Now, if our moral 
valuation depends upon meanings it is not fair to connect it 
with meaningless, with abstract acts. But this, precisely, is 
what ethical relativism does. 

In place of the relativistic formula : morals depend on circum- 
stances according to the function of social expediency—I put 
forward the following three statements: An act which receives 
,a positive valuation must needs satisfy certain functions of 

romoting, or at least agreeing with, the social good in the given 
circumstances. But whether a given act can be positively valued 
from an ethical point of view, depends upon the meanings involved, 
» according to certain basic invariable relationships. And, in their 
turn, these meanings depend upon the circumstances. (Meanings 
are, as it were, a reflection of the circumstances within the inner, 
psychological make-up of the ethical situation. Meanings are 
not identical with circumstances. The meaning of interest is 
that it is a share in the profit. The corresponding circumstances 
are capitalism as a whole. Again, the Christian meaning of a 
human being is that it is an immortal soul. The responsible 
circumstances are for the most part still a problem for the 
sociologist.) 

The new formula indicates, besides a sociological invariant, 
certain invariable relationships between valuations and meanings. 
They amount to this: given the same situational meanings an 

a is likely to receive the same ethical valuation. If an act is 
ound to receive different valuations at different times or places, 
this is generally found to be due to different meanings. 


5. Cognitive and Emotional meanings. 


We shall now try to classify the types of meanings to be taken 
into account by the psychological anthropologist in dealing with 
empirical data. They fall into two major groups : 

(1) There are first of all what we may call the ete (the 
predominantly cognitive) meanings : 


(a) a certain datum may or may not “be ” a certain thing 
or have a certain intrinsic property. For example: a man is a 


Ay 
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limb of the group body, a man is one of Satan’s army; a 
certain animal is one’s ancestor; one’s present existence is 
only one link in the chain of karma ; real life is hunting and 
fighting, etc. 

(b) a certain datum may or may not be the cause of or means 
to a certain thing, or the effect of a certain thing. For example : 
killing is supposed to open the door into the happy land for the 
victim ; sudden denudation directs attention to what was 
covered ; one’s illness is due to sorcery ; lying or stealing under 
conditions founded upon mutual trust would overthrow social 
life, ete. 

(c) a certain datum may or may not be symbolic for, or 
expressive of, a certain thing. For instance, dropping the 
slipper is an expression of reverence; to be spat upon is a 
token of the highest honour; to maltreat one’s mother is a 
symbol of admission to male society. 

(d) a certain datum may or may not, by some sort of irradia- 
tion, become imbued with the quality of its owner or source. 
For example, I think it was Cicero who has said it would be 
much easier to prove that intemperance is a decent and 
respectable quality than that Cato could be guilty of any vice. 


Whereas in the first, the “cognitive” group, the meanings 
were chiefly due to “ objective” properties of the object, including 
such as are merely believed to be objective, the second group 
will contain meanings which are more directly and more overtly 
derived from emotional (“ sentimental”) relations between the 
agent and his object, no matter whether these relations are due 
to the agent’s social station or personal temperament. 

(2) The emotional (or social) meanings : 


(a) a certain datum may or may not have some specific 
emotional (or social) function such as “one’s neighbours and 
fellows’ or “‘ one’s authority”. The former meaning may 
apply to a smaller or larger portion of mankind ; and the latter 
may be invested in the elders, the feudal lord, the party leader, 
the moral code, God, etc. Another example: marriage may 
or may not carry such functions as personal sentiment, social 
prestige, economic interest, etc. 

(6) a certain datum may or may not have a general emotional 
function such as being more or less “ important ” or “ central ”’. 
To quote from Alec Waugh,! “the ethics of cribbing... 
are based entirely on the assumption that a success in form 


1 Public School Life, p. 89. 
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is of inconsiderable importance ; it is permissible for a boy to 
crib in order to save his energies for worthier causes.” 

Or, again, freedom of individual thought and feeling may be 
felt to be more important than freedom of movement and 
action.1 


Our thesis that ethical valuation is based upon meanings seems 
to be at variance with the process of “ rationalisation”’. It is a 
striking fact that a sentiment may even quite definitely not be 
caused by the “ meaning ” of its object, and yet it will seek to 
appear so. The less causal the meaning in question, the more we 
tend to speak of rationalisation. Now, if a certain meaning is 
“ grafted upon ” an object in order to lend some ethical justifica- 
tion to one’s attitude—take, for example, the meaning of a 

egro as an animal or as an inferior being, destined by God to 
serve the white man—the relationship between ethical value and 
meaning seems to be the other way round. However, could 
there be any stronger evidence for ethical valuations being bound 
up with meanings than that offered by the fact that fitting 
meanings are so indispensable that they may even be invented ? 
Of course, if rationalisations were nothing but attempts to cheat 
others into believing what one does not oneself believe but wants 
others to believe in order to divert attention from the real motive 
—if this were the rule, our argument would not hold water. 
But on the whole human reasoning proves, again and again, 
sufficiently plastic to provide a suitable aspect which saves the 
uneasiness involved in cheating. Thus the very reason why 
“ hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to virtue ” (La Rochefoucault) 
is to be found in the invariable relations between ethical values 
and meanings.” 

A few words remain to be said about meaning in general. A 
meaning is a part-quality, i.e. a property which an object derives 
from being a part of a certain context. (This is why there are 
meanings also among the data of ethical relativism. ‘Child ”, 


1In comparing different cultures it is essential to compare “ analogous 
items,” i.e. such materials as have been “seized upon” by the same 
emotional function. Thus it may sometimes be a more truly psychological 
procedure to compare marriage, in a tribe where accumulating wives means 
chiefly accumulating wealth, with trade (instead of with marriage) in 
another tribe. One would then be less prone to confuse diversity of cul- 
tural patterns with differences in human nature. 

2This is no defence of rationalisation which, after all, amounts to a 
violation of intellectual honesty. Intellectual dishonesty, that delicate 
mixture of involuntary and voluntary blindness,—in its three major forms : 
opportune labelling, opportune emphasis and opportune separation of 
facts—has, I think, done more harm than all other vices together. 
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“parent” are undoubtedly meanings or part-qualities, derived 
from the context of biological descent. Only they are of a com- 
paratively abstract and trivial kind.) From the fact that mean- 
ings are part-qualities it is obvious that they are not indissolubly 
bound up with their materials. If the whole changes, the part- 
qualities must change accordingly. They may die, or move on 
from one object to another (cf. the displacement of the social 
meaning “authority ”’). It would indeed be a striking instance 
of what Prof. Koehler calls the “ constancy-hypothesis ” to believe 
that a certain object must always mean the same sort of thing.— 
A meaning is a constituent of the “ situation ”, even where, as in 
the case of emotional meanings, it is rooted within the subject. 


Thus phenomenal objectivity does not preclude causal subject- 


ivity. In a broader sense of the word all meanings are “sub- 
jective”, depending upon how the situation is actually seen or 
felt, be it by the agent only or by his (human) objects as well. 
They are not therefore identical with “ motives”. Quite apart 
from the fact that the motive or intention is only one component 
of the moral issue,—another, and no less important, one being 
the aspects that are disregarded or violated,—the “‘ same” 
motive may also have different meanings. For example the 
concrete nature of the motive “for the benefit of the State” 
depends upon whether the State is felt to be the embodimenc of 
the highest values of life or merely a sort of police-station 
(‘‘ Nachtwaechter-Staat’’). For the very same reason “ attitude ”’, 
being the affect for or against a psychological object (Thurstone), 
cannot be regarded as a truly psychological concept, as long as 
the “ psychological object ” is not truly psychological, i.e. defined 
in terms of its concrete situational meanings.—The statement 
that meanings depend upon how the object is actually seen or 
felt, becomes somewhat ambiguous in view of the distinction 
between society and individual. On the whole moral judgements 
are based upon the social pattern of situational meanings, 7.e. 
upon the standard meanings of the society in question. Even 
if it had “ got time’, society would refuse to base its ethical 
judgements too thoroughly upon the more casual “ private ” 
meanings of the individual agent. For its chief aim is not to be 
“just”, but to instigate and to enforce its standard meanings 
and conducts. It is this function which interferes with a purely 
ethical judgement. 
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6. Emotional meanings. 


I do not think it has yet become clear what an important part 
the concept of “ emotional meaning ”’ is called upon to play in 
a dispute with ethical relativism. In his Prolegomena to Ethics, 
T. H. Green made a remarkable statement :? “ It is not the sense 
of duty to a neighbour, but the practical answer to the question 
Who is my neighbour ? that has varied”. That is just exactly 
our point. It is the emotional meaning of “ neighbour” which 
varies, extending itself from small kinship groups to nations and 
even larger units. There can be no doubt that neighbourship 
gives rise to certain moral obligations, 7.e. it functions as a 
meaning upon which there are based certain moral values such 
as co-operativeness, loyalty, etc. Sometimes the extension of 
neighbourship or sympathy is itself called a “ moral ”’ progress, 
Without wishing to deny the justification of such a terminology 
I want to emphasise three points: (1) extensions of sympathy 
have usually been caused by non-ethical factors such as warfare 
and trade, (2) extension often involves extenuation, and (3) we 
must at any rate distinguish between sympathy and those moral 
obligations to which it is no more than a “ situational meaning ”. 

The relationship between emotions and morals is a vital issue. 
It has often been held, e.g. in refuting intuitionists, that morals 
are based on emotions rather than on comprehensions. Quite so. 
But some people would go on to say that it is the emotional 
relations between the subject of moral judgement and the 
behaviour judged that constitute morals. It will be remembered 
that Westermarck believed the emotions of approval and dis- 
approval to be constitutive of morals.2 This I think is to 
confuse the issue. With the exception of certain cases to be 
discussed at the end of this paper (§ 10), it is within the behaviour 
that emotions become relevant to moral judgement, not between 
the subject and the behaviour as a whole. It is the emotional 
strain within brave behaviour that must be grasped in order to 
appreciate bravery as a virtue. Why is it, for example, that 
one cannot expect a child to appreciate erotical modesty ? Not 
primarily for want of an emotional tie between the child and 
modesty, but because the emotions involved in modesty are not 
yet open to the child—Socrates believed in the teaching of 
virtues. Yes, if the constitutive emotions are at all accessible 
to the pupil, and if one succeeds in presenting the situation to 
him in such a way that those emotions are brought to bear upon 


1 To which Prof. Ginsberg was kind enough to call my attention. 
2 Cf. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, p. 4 (London, 1906). 
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the situation—then, and only then, can one hope to teach a 
virtue. That is to say, in our terminology, if one succeeds in 
instilling into the pupil the emotional and cognitive meanings 
constitutive of a given virtue, one will compel his valuation. | 
(Whether one will compel his behaviour, too, is another question.) 
I shall come back to the issue of emotional meanings when 
speaking of “ moral evolution ”. 


7. Customs and Meanings. 

So far we have dealt with meanings which are prior to customs, 
i.e. which help to explain how a certain mode of conduct could 
become customary. We shall now have to deal with meanings ‘| 
which arise from the very fact that a certain form of conduct has 
already settled down as a custom. It is here that the second of | 
our initial examples becom@® relevant. Imagine two com- | 
munities in one of which the minimum length of a “ decent ” 
skirt is a, whereas in the other it isB = «— A. Now, if one day 
a girl of the «-community should appear in a f-skirt her people 
would be shocked, and she might feel ashamed. The adequate 
stimulus of shame, however, is not the absolute length, but the 
difference which, the customary length being what it is, means 
a “denudation”’, a sort of “ exhibition”’, arousing the inquisitive- 
ness of the onlooker and likely to betray a spirit of revolt and 
unfair competition. That is the essential difference between a 
6-skirt in an «community and a f-skirt in a B-community. 

In looking through the vast store of ethnographical observa- 
tions concerning erotical shame one finds that this meaning of 
exhibition or inquisitiveness plays a most important part. To 
take just a few examples: “The feeling of modesty is very 
developed among the Fuegians, who are accustomed to live 
naked. They manifest it in their bearing and in the ease with 
which they show themselves in a state of nudity, compared with 
the awkwardness, blushing, and shame which both men and 
women exhibit if one gazes at certain parts of their bodies. 
Among themselves this is never done even between husband and 
wife."—A female model was quietly posing at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. ‘Suddenly she screamed and ran to cover herself 
with her garments. She had seen a workman on the roof gazing 
inquisitively at her through a skylight.”—Some Upoto chief in 
the Congo once defended nudity by saying “ concealment is food 
for the inquisitive”. (It is known that the meaning of exhibition 
may be conveyed by covering as well as by uncovering some 


These three examples were picked out from a large collection 
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contained in Havelock Ellis’ The Evolution of Modesty. The 
next one I owe to Malinowsky “When it is necessary for 
practical reasons for men to take off the pubic leaf, as during the 
fishing or diving activities, this is done without either false shame 
or the slightest symptoms of improper interest.” 1 Why? Here 
again the structure of the total situation is decisive. If denuda- 
tion occurs as an integral part of an activity directed towards 
some other goal and if all do so and have always done so, then no 
exhibition is involved. Similarly, in the consulting room of the 
gynecologist, the medical examination is supposed to contain no 
element of erotical interest. 

I hope it has become clear that it would be misleading simply 
to state that shame depends upon custom and necessity. It does, 
but custom and necessity are external circumstances which would 
not have any moral import without giving rise to certain secondary 
meanings within the psychological make-up of the situation. It 
is on these meanings that ethical valuation depends. Another 
example of what we may call the implicit or indirect role of 
custom has already been provided in the custom of killing aged 
parents. The very fact that such an act is customary endows it 
with a certain meaning of justice which is of great moral import 


8. Ethical Invariance and Evolution. ’ 


We may then conclude that the same act, being the same with 
regard to all meanings involved, has never been observed to 
‘incur different valuations. That is to say: within the same 
pattern of situational meanings only one of two contrary 
behaviours can lay claim to the same ethical quality and valuation. 
There are, then, general “inner laws” of ethical valuation, the 
independent variables of which are meanings. Only within the 
range of these common laws is an ethical understanding of 
foreign ways possible. This (heuristic) principle of ethical 
invariance is what I wish to oppose to the principle of ethical 
relativity. The latter applies to abstract acts, the former 
applies to the concrete flesh and blood of acts.? 

If due allowance is made for the dimension of meaning, such 


1The sexual life of savages, p. 380. 

2 It may be worth our while to consider, for a moment, the meaning of 
“ relativity ” implied in Einstein’s theory. It ought to be more generally 
known that Einstein’s theory is not ultimately one of “ relativity ” but 
rather one of invariance, substituting for terms that had been held to be 
absolute but were now recognised to be relative (such as space and time) 
other terms (such as, e.g., the velocity of light), to assume an absolute 
function. Thus the term “relativity” in this case emphasises the 
sacrifice without mentioning for what it was committed. 
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ethical qualities as bravery, justice, etc., are no longer “ mere 
names”, and the following question becomes a pertinent one: 
Can one point to any period in the history of mankind or any 
place on our globe where such qualities as bravery, justice, 
generosity, etc., have been considered as vices? The answer is : 
No, and this certainly means something.—One thing, however, it 
does quite definitely not mean, and that is a denial of moral 
evolution. What I have called the principle of ethical invariance 
does not apply to any given historical content of morality, but 
exclusively to the relationship between ethical valuation and 
situational meanings. Thus if meanings develop, morality is, 
by this very principle, bound to develop accordingly. As a , 
matter of fact it is by dint of the evolution of emotional and 
cognitive meanings that moral evolution has taken place in 
history and is taking place in individual life. One little example 
we have already given when pointing out that the obvious reason 
why a child is not capable of appreciating the virtue of (erotical) 
modesty, is the absence of the pertinent emotional meanings. \ 
They have yet to grow.! If the constitutive meanings of a given 
virtue are not represented in one’s own sphere of life, being not 
applicable to one’s realities, the virtue in question has no great 
chance to be duly appreciated. Think of the people living in a \ 
revolutionary period of history when fighting old traditions and~ 
authorities is the call of the hour. Such people will not be 

likely to praise the virtues of obedience and loyalty. Why ? 

Because the corresponding meanings, e.g. that of a recognised 

authority, are not yet embodied in their historical situation. 

For the same reason atheists are not known to set great store by | 
the virtue of humility. They simply have not got anything 

which could inspire them with much humility (to say nothing of 

their endeavour to discredit a still operative past). That may_) 
be a pity, but it is no proof of ethical relativity—any more than 


.is the fact that courage is a higher virtue to the soldier than to 


the shopman. It is on account of this fluctuation of meanings 
that there is such a thing as a “ selection of values ”’.? 


1 Another example from child psychology: Justice in sharing goods 
cannot convey much sense to a child before experiences have taught it 
to realise that there are other beings with equal wishes, and before its 
temporal field has widened so as to embrace “your turn next”. (Cf. 
the observational material in Susan Isaacs’ Social Development in Young 
Children). 

*Some philosophers not believing in ethical relativity but compelled 
to face historical variations have developed a theory of an “ ideal realm 
of values’ from which different historical periods make different ‘ selec- 
tions ” (e.g. Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann). Though there is some 
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Although it may be doubtful whether, in many cases, 
“ fluctuations would not be a_ better description than 
“ evolution ”’, there is at least one step in the history of mankind 
which can lay claim to the title of a moral evolution or progress. 
I am thinking of the advance from a conception of man as an 
incarnation of magical forces to the conception of man as a self- 
centred (“moral”) personality. (At least from a formal point 
of view there is some justification in dating morality proper from 
this discovery of personality.) “ Personality ’’ may be regarded 
as a cardinal meaning entering into the make-up of many ethical 
concepts. 


9. Facilitations of Ethical Relativism. 

Let us now essay an enumeration of factors which have facili- 
tated ethical relativism. 

(1) The confusion of behaviour and valuation. Many people, 
behaving in a cowardly manner and knowing it, would not for 
that reason regard cowardice as a virtue. And that the weak 
person is more liable to be false than the strong does not in itself 
authorise the former to consider falseness a neutral or even 
virtuous attitude, although there certainly are such things as 
“ white lies ” 

(2) The fusion of ethical qualities and external behaviour. 
From its situational meanings a given behaviour derives a definite 
ethical quality such as bravery or charity. This quality, residing 
in the behaviour, comes to be experienced as an inseparable 
property of that behaviour, 7.e. its descent from situational 
meanings is disregarded to such an extent that it will still cling 
to the behaviour when the original meanings have long since 
ceased to exist.! Consequently, when that particular behaviour 


truth in this, I cannot subscribe to it for two reasons: (1) in such “in 
tuitional ” theories insufficient allowance is made for meanings as mediators 
between values and circumstances, linking up that selection with causal 
factors ; (2) they give an impression of a ready made assortment of values 
from which one has to make one’s “ choice ” 

1 This is, by the way, an instance of a type of “ causal illusion ’’ which 
is to be met all over the field of psychology and which has made its full 
contribution to the bygone atomism of psychological phenomena. Here 
are two examples from the field of perception: a dot on an otherwise 
homogeneous surface appears to be quite self-sufficient, although it may 
easily be demonstrated to owe its quality of “‘ dot-ness ” or outstandingness 
to its total environment. Or, to take a still more striking instance: 
much of the expression of a human face resides phenomenally in the eyes. 
By covering the face and leaving only the eyes uncovered, however, this 
expressive quality is drained away from the eyes which proves that it 
was caused by the total face though it took residence in the eyes. The 
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falls into disgrace—because of a change in circumstances and 
meanings—the name of the quality that used to reside in it tends 
todo so, too. Thus the “ liberty ” of one age is felt as “ licence ” 
by the next, not because of a change in the inner meaning of 
liberty, but because the behaviour once approved of as being in 
accordance with liberty would actually mean licence if practised 
under the new conditions. It is the name’s surviving the mean- 
ings that makes for the degradation of ideals.—This tendency is 
enhanced by that typical tendency of a new movement to dis- 
credit the former state of affairs. In order to win people away 
from the old it tends to denounce the old ideals, even though, to 
this end, it has to distort their meaning. The falsification is, 
then, a dynamical necessity, and the agents are seldom aware that 
they distort the meanings of values in order to wean people from 
acts.—This historical change of ethical terminology avails itself 
of the fact that most of the ethical values may be conceived of 
as forming the “right mean” between two vices, bravery, for 
instance, ranging between cowardice and temerity, or liberty 
ranging between servitude and licence (cf. the mesotes-doctrine 
of Aristotle). Accordingly it is only too easy to discredit the 
virtue of one’s predecessor simply by degrading it into the opposite 
vice. In short: history tends to “ pour out the baby with the 
bath”, 7.e. reject ethical qualities together with modes of 
external behaviour. 

(3) Difficulties in defining the invariants. Difficulties in 
defining ethical qualities in terms of their constitutive situational 
meanings are to be expected, as general invariants cannot lie 
close to the surface of everyday language. Centuries of research 
had to pass before the physicists achieved the formulation of 
their general invariants. 

(4) The confusion of manners and virtues. The difference 
between manners, such as “not putting one’s elbows on the 
table’, and virtues, such as “‘ justice”, has often been ignored. 
However, that which holds good of the content of manners need 
not hold good of the content of cardinal virtues. 


This point leads us to the last section of this paper. 
10. Moral Education. 

Hitherto we have only tried to analyse the immediate facts 
which lead the ethical relativist to his belief that morals are 
variable without any internal limitations. We shall now put 
experimental work of Gestalt-psychology is apt to make us aware of the 


extensive incongruency which prevails between the phenomenal residence 
and the causal descent of part-qualities. 
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the other side of the question, namely: how, according to the 
ethical relativist, morals are acquired or induced. For if there 
are said to be no internal limitations of change one is led to 
expect that neither are there any internal reasons for acceptance 
or recognition. What, then, makes any given moral content 
appeal to the subject if there are no appealing forces within the 
content itself ?—Now, this question seems to touch on a strong 
point of ethical relativism. For it is here that ethical relativity 
claims to have the weighty support of social psychology. Let us 
study the nature and validity of this support. 

' How are morals instilled into the child ? The common answer 
is: by linking them up with some strong pre-existing tendency 
or emotion such as some desire for reward, shame or negative 
self-feeling on being blamed or ridiculed, pride or positive self- 
feeling on being praised, sympathy in the sense of sharing the 
emotions of the group, love and admiration for persons, etc. 
And frequent repetition converts them into habits.'—That is to 
say: there are a few standard clucking hens ready to hatch the 
eggs of any given morality. The content of the eggs does not 
matter to the hens. And habit does the rest. 

Nobody, I am sure, will doubt the power and efficiency of 
these mechanisms. Education could not possibly do without 
them. Indeed, there seems hardly to be a thing one could not 
instil into (or root out of) a child by wrapping it up in praise 
(or blame). It is this observation which led Mandeville to his 
somewhat bold thesis that “ moral virtues are merely the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride”. Note also the motley 
variety of conduct which, throughout the ages, has become 
sanctioned by the catchword of “honour”, honour being a 


1 An elaborate list of factors involved in moral education is to be found 
in chs. 7 and 8 of Prof. MacDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology.— 
To demonstrate the working of pride I may be allowed to quote from 
Mandeville’s Origin of Moral Virtue, p. 53: “When an awkward girl, 
before she can either speak or go, begins after many entreaties to make 
the first rude essay at Curt’sying, the nurse falls in an ecstasy of Praise. 
‘There’s a delicate curt’sy! Oh, fine, Miss! There’s a pretty Lady, 
Mama! Miss can make a better Curt’sy than her sister Molly!’ The 
same is echo’d over by the maids, whilst Mama almost hugs the child to 
pieces, only Miss Molly, who being four years older, knows how to make 
a very handsome Curt’sy, wonders at the Perverseness of their judgement, 
and swelling with indignation, is ready to cry at the injustice that is done 
her, till, being whisper’d in the ear that that is only to please the baby, 
and that she is a woman she grows proud at being let into the Secret, and 
rejoicing at the Superiority of her Understanding repeats what has been 
said with larger additions, and insults over the weakness of her sister 
whom all this while she fancies to be the only Bubble among them.” 
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social derivative of (a social fief and warrant of) positive self- 
feeling. Again no internal limitations of what may become 
“honourable” seem to exist. Even the underworld has its 
code of honour. It looks as though ethical terms were nothing 
but “ signals” inducing conduct by making appeal to emotions. 
—No doubt, some of them are sometimes little more than that. 
Terms such as naughty, honourable, good, are often used as if 
they were mere signals without objective meanings. But let us 
be careful: quite often their “emptiness” is only apparent, 
being due to the observer’s failure to recognise their inner meaning. 
Honour, for instance, whenever it has a moral import, seems to 
involve some element of fortitude and loyalty. That is to say, 
it is more than a signal symbolising social approbation. On the 
whole, “ moral suggestion ”’, instead of working directly, tends to 
resort to proper meanings, be it by “ revealing ” or by “ imposing ” 
them, in order to induce the proper valuations. we 

Social psychofogists often speak of moral “habits”. As long 
as “ habit ” is merely a fagon de parler for “ attitude ” I have no 
objection, but as soon as “habit” is supposed to convey the , 
idea of something “put in between” a human being and a 
situation I do object—for this transcends the experimental 
evidences. Experiments are said to have shown that moral | 
habits are specific rather than general.? ‘“‘ Cheating in one situa- 
tion gives almost no information at all as to the likelihood that 
a child will cheat in another”’.* This particular conclusion was 
drawn from Hartshorne’s and May’s elaborate statistical analysis i 
concerning the inter-correlations of a battery of no less than 
twenty-one tests of deceit. For example honesty in class-room 
situations showed only slight correlation with honesty in out-of- } 
class-room situations (H. and M., p. 383).—These studies convey 
a splendid proof that honesty depends upon the inner pra 
of the total situation. But they do not in the least prove the 
“habit” character of honesty. Is it—to use some examples 
from Prof. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics—due to different 
“habits ” that the duty of verbal truthfulness is less binding at 


1Tn an unpublished MS. by I. Pan, suggested to me by Prof. Fluegel, 
experiments are related in which the author asks his subjects to adopt 
either a seeking or a rejecting attitude towards the same object (a colour, 
a sound, an odour... .). He finds that the same object does not remain 
the same when exposed to contrary attitudes but varies through selection 
of suitable features, through creation of suitable “associations”, etc. 


(“When I adopted an attitude of aversion those properties of the sound 

which I disliked seemed more accentuated. : 
* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies ¢ in Deceit, 1928. : 
°G. and L. B. Murphy, Experimental Social Psychology, 1931, p. 363. 
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the bedside or when asked about relations with a lady, than it is 
in the witness box? Or, again, has the model been “ taught ” 
that she may pose naked but must undress behind a screen ? 
Not unless it is a “ habit ” to experience green when exposed to 
a wave-length of 5200 A, and red when the wave-length is 7000 A. 

There is one mechanism that seems to be particularly efficient 
in inducing higher forms of moral conduct (cf. Fig. 1). According 
to McDougall : some person A possesses some “ superior power ” 
that evokes the submissiveness (admiration) and thereby the 
receptivity (suggestibility) of the child towards A and all his 
possessions, so that the child comes to adopt his morals as well, 
imitating his actions, sharing his moral emotions, accepting his 
moral propositions. A may, at different ages, be the parents, 
the sixth-form boy, the dons, a “blue”, all-powerful society, 
some author, some historical hero, etc.1 Note that in this 
triangle the original attitude towards A is absolutely independent 
of A’s morality. Morals are adopted because they “ happen to” 
belong to A! In this respect the triangle works not a bit more 


A A’s morals. 


directly than do special punishments or approvals.—This is not 
at all surprising because the triangle was meant to serve as an 
escape from the pitfalls of intuitionism. The problem was: how 
to get morals without getting them directly. The solution was 
the triangle. 

Again there can be no doubt that the triangle works.2 And 
why should one not copy one’s hero’s magnanimity in the same 
way as one copies his necktie? The question is: How far does 


1The psychoanalytical version runs as follows: the father’s (sexual) 
power over the mother and restraining power over the boy cause the boy 
to identify himself with or to internalise his father. In this way the boy 
acquires his father’s positive morality as well as that queer inhibitory 
function called conscience or super-ego. (Cf. S. Freud, Das Ich und das 
Es.) Gradually the parents become replaced by society (and by the 
reality-principle). 

2 A non-ethical example: the author has been conducting experiments 
which show that small children can be made to like unpopular food 
through being told a story of a “hero” liking it. Cf. Hxperimental 
Modification of Children’s Food Preferences through Social Suggestion, 
J. Abn. and Soc. Ps., Vol. 33, 1938. 
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it go? Does it, when applied, remain a triangle and not become 
—a circle ? 

In the first place the triangle works in a great many fields 
where nobody would go so far as to deny the presence of other, 
direct, modes of acquisition. Thus I may love Mozart’s music 
because my venerated teacher did or because public opinion says 
it is good taste. But there are genuine appreciations, based on 
discoveries that were no more than “ occasioned ” by suggestion. 
And, besides, how about Mozart himself? This leads us to the 
next point. How did the ideals themselves arise? Circulation 
cannot replace creation. Those “ moral” leaders of the race— 
they at least must have had more than the triangle by which to 
acquire morality. 

But we have still to ask a more fundamental question which is, 
into the bargain, a question of facts. What do people or children 
really admire when they admire their heroes? Do boys admire 
bravery because their heroes happen to be brave ? Is admiration 
merely receptive ? Is it not creative as well, in the sense that 
we even tend to incorporate our favourite virtues into the objects 
of our admiration in order to make them still more admirable ? 
Here we may learn a lesson from Stendhal’s psychological 
analysis of love.1 What he called “ Cristallisation” is just to 
the point (“. . . il suffit de penser & une perfection pour la voir 
dans ce qu’on aime”’). It is true that the feathers with which 
we thus decorate one bird may have been plucked from another. 
But it is no less true that the most beautiful feathers seem to 
grow on birds which sprang from our own imagination (cf. gods, 
mythical heroes, saints, idealised great men, etc.). 

We may then conclude that those mechanisms of moral sug- 
gestion are playing their part. But they do not play the whole. 
They may create manners, but they only usher in and help the 
virtues. They can never wholly replace what Pascal has called 
“la logique du coeur ”. 


1 Stendhal, De Amour. 
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IV._MATHEMATICAL SYSTEMS. 


By R. L. Goopstern. 


THE purpose of this paper is to discuss the “ formalist’ and 
“ finitist ” claims to have resolved the problems of the founda- 
tions of mathematics. These claims are held to be groundless, 
and an attempt will be made to bring to light some of the many 
confusions and misconceptions both in the formalist and finitist 
systems and about their relation to mathematics. 

As representative of the formalist standpoint, I have taken 
the views expressed by Hilbert and Bernays in their “ Grundlagen 
der Mathematik,’ and by Carnap in the “ Logical Syntax -of 
Language’; as finitist I have characterised the position taken 
by Brouwer and Weyl, both as it is presented in their later 
writings, and as it was discussed by Dr. Paul Dienes in some 
lectures given at King’s College, London. To the aforementioned 
I owe the subject matter of this paper; but for its critical ideas 
I am indebted, to a far greater extent than it will be possible to 
make apparent by references and acknowledgements, to my 
former teacher Dr. L. Wittgenstein. 

The primary difficulty to be faced in a comparative survey of 
finitism and formalism is that these two mathematical systems 
appear to lie in different planes, for it is often said that the 
finitist is interested in the meaning of mathematics whereas the 
formalist is not ; so that, it would seem, to choose between them 
there is nought but personal preference to guide us. This 
mistaken view arises from a failure to distinguish two widely 
divergent usages of the term “ meaning”; that is to say, from 
a confusion of what may very roughly be described as “ the 
psychological accompaniments of ” the usage of words with that 
usage itself. In the “ Logical Syntax of Language”, Carnap 
expresses an analogous view, maintaining that, since the rules of 
a Calculus may be chosen quite arbitrarily, practical considera- 
tions alone afford a standard of judgement between the formalist 
and finitist systems. One might express this by saying : Finitism 
and formalism have the relation of draughts to chess. In this 
form the argument is not, of course, open to our previous 
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criticism (though Carnap does not seem to have been aware of 
the distinction we made above, as is shown by his remark that 
the chessmen, the symbols of the chess calculus, have no meaning), 
but I hope to show in the course of this paper that this argument, 
too, is erroneous and conceals a number of confusions. 

Both the formalist and finitist claim to effect, in some sense, 
a logical foundation of mathematics. I believe, however, that 
neither can substantiate this claim; formalist and finitist alike 
deem classical mathematics to be a tottering edifice, and whilst 
supposedly engaged in the task of strengthening and cleaning 
this edifice, each in fact sets up a new structure, on a new site, 
and built of new materials. To change the metaphor, it is as 
though, becoming confused about a game they have played a 
long time, they seek to dispel this confusion, the one by denying 
that many familiar pieces belong to the game at all, the other by 
giving the pieces many new and diverse extra moves. And this 
without either of them finding the source of their confusion. 

Brouwer’s analysis of the “ infinite” in mathematics, in spite 
of the fact that he himself misunderstood it and thought that 
he had found a fallacy in mathematics (as apart from a widespread 
confusion in the current interpretation of mathematics), is of 
great importance to mathematical philosophy. It was, however, 
of little significance until it became illuminated by Wittgenstein’s 
far-reaching work on the elimination of metaphysics in mathe- 
matics. (A recent paper! which purported to give some refer- 
ences to Wittgenstein’s work seems to me to show a complete 
misunderstanding of it, and to give a very false impression— 
partly owing to an unfortunate play upon the words “ meaning ”’ 
and “ meaningless.”) Brouwer’s original observation may be 
expressed in some such way as this: p(n) is a numerical proposi- 
tion which we can test for any assigned value of n (e.g. the pro- 
position ‘“‘2n is a sum of two primes”). Suppose that we test 
the proposition for n = 1, 2, 3, and so on, up to, say, 1000, and 
find each time that p(n) is true. It clearly may happen that, 
for however great a value of n we test the proposition, we do 
not find a value for which it is false. Use this proposition (2n 
is a sum of two primes) to determine a decimal d, thus: the nth 
digit of the decimal d is zero if 2n is a sum of 2 primes, and is 
unity if 2n is not a sum of 2 primes. (Observe that the decimal 
is determinate, since for any assigned value of n we can calculate 
whether 2n is a sum of 2 primes or not ; in less than n*/2 opera- 
tions, in fact.) Is the decimal d, so determined, commensurable 


? Alice Ambrose, “‘ Finitism in Mathematics,’ Minp, vol. xliv, No. 174. 
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with zero? This takes us straight to the crux of the formalist- 
finitist opposition. The finitist would say that here we have a 
case of failure of the “tertium non datur”, for we can neither 
affirm that d is equal to zero, nor deny it (d is by definition non- 
negative). The formalist, however, would say “ d must be either 
equal to zero or greater than zero, though we have no way of 
deciding the question ”’. 

At first sight the difference seems to be of little importance; 
for both accept the primary fact that “we have no way of 
deciding the question”. What, then, is the significance of the 
different ways in which they qualify their acceptance? The 
former says “ this is a case of failure of the ‘ tertium non datur’”, 
the latter “‘ d must be either equal to zero or greater than zero ”. 
There would, in fact, be no point in these qualifications, and there- 
fore no disagreement between the parties, were it not for the 
application of these remarks in the so-called ‘reductio ad 
absurdum proof’ in mathematics, which in the present case 
would take the form: To prove d is equal to zero, we show that 
“d >0” leads to a contradiction ; the proof being completed by 
the addition of :—“ but d is either zero or greater than zero and 
so d is equal to zero”’.  Brouwer’s objection to this line of proof 
had its emphasis on this last step, “ either zero or greater than 
zero”. He considered that we must take account of a “ third 
possibility ”, viz., d > 0, but neither zero nor greater than zero 
(the idea being possibly suggested to him by the well-known 
‘problem’ in transfinite cardinals as to whether one of the 
possibilities > Nj, ¢c = N,, must necessarily hold—it 
seemed that we might find that none of these possibilities 
held). The formalist’s attitude to this objection is as follows. 
It is true, he says, that in the development of the decimal d, 
we cannot demonstrate either that all the digits are zero, or 
that there zs a digit which is not zero, but we shall postulate 
that the ‘tertium non datur’ applies in this case, and say 
that one or other of the possibilities must occur, even though 
we don’t know which. Considered superficially, the formalist 
thesis is quite in the spirit of traditional mathematics ; axioms 
have long been a familiar part of mathematics. The formalist 
himself, however, is not fully satisfied by just laying down an 
axiom, but wishes to show further that his axioms are non- 
contradictory ; ultimately he “proves” that this cannot be 
demonstrated.1_ We shall for the moment leave on one side 
consideration of this “ proof”, and return to the finitist’s claims. 


1See K. Gédel, “Uber formal unentscheidbare Satze der Principia 
Mathematica,” Monatshefte. fur Math. wnd Phys., 1931. 
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What, in fact, Brouwer has accomplished is this: He constructs 
a word-series “ d is equal to zero” which does not satisfy one of 
the defining characteristics of propositions, viz., py ~ p; for one 
can neither assert “‘d is equal to zero” nor “d is not equal to 
zero’. His conclusion then should have been : either we change 
our definition of proposition and reject the defining characteristic 
pv ~ p, or we retain this characteristic and perceive that accord- 
ing to it the word series “d is equal to zero” is no proposition. 
Brouwer, in fact, chose the first alternative, but appears to have 
been aware of the second, since he referred to such word-series as 
meaningless. That this idea was misunderstood and disputed is 
much to be expected, for the sentential form “ d is equal to zero ” 
leads us irresistibly to call it a proposition. It is this very tempta- 
tion that has caused so much confused thought about the theory 
of types, and is at the root of the fascination which the Antinomies 
of logic have for us (Wittgenstein’). The so-called theory of 
types expresses just this, that certain verbal forms are not pro- 
positions. A clearer understanding of the role of “ proposition ” 
in language is a primary requirement of mathematical philosophy. 
What then does the formalist axiom amount to? Clearly to 
this: that we shall call certain verbal forms “ propositions ” 
even though they do not satisfy one of the characteristic pro- 
perties of propositions (and this without rejecting that character- 
istic). As is to be expected, this leads to considerable puzzlement 
as we shall presently show. First, however, we shall try to see 
what it is that leads the formalist to take this step. If the 
decimal d had a finite number of digits, given in extension, then 
we could say that either one of the digits, at least, is unity or 
they are all zero. But in our case d is not given in extension ; 
and to say that d has an infinite extension says only again that it 
is not given in extension. But the formalist falls into the 
common fallacy of thinking that although d has no physical 
infinite extension yet “logically we may treat it as though it 
had”. Think of the familiar arguments about developing each 
successive digit in half the time of its predecessor ; the renowned 
example of Achilles and the Tortoise is rarely properly understood 
by mathematicians. That the mathematical sum of an infinite 
arithmetical series is finite, in no way disproves Zeno’s argument ; 
we have here an excellent example of a word-series with quite 
different proposition-roles in different calculi. We feel that the 
“question ’, “‘ Does Achilles catch the tortoise ?”’ can have only 

 Wittgenstein’s name in brackets here signifies that I owe the idea to 


him. For the form of expression, and its context, since I am not quoting 
from any written record, I alone must accept responsibility. 
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one answer; whereas we have neither one question nor one 
answer. That 1+3+}-+34-4... has a limit 2 is a mathe- 
matical convention which we can apply or not, as we please. 
(Nor, of course, do the results of an ‘ actual’ race answer more 
than one possible interpretation of the ‘ question’.) A similar 
mistake is at the root of the nonsense which physicists talk about 
“length”. The relativitist, they tell us, has discovered that 
what we think of as a ruler of fixed length, has in fact different 
lengths according to its position, a difference which, of course, 
no measurement could reveal. Whereas, what should be said is 
that “length ” in the relativity theory has a different usage from 
that in our everyday-language. To dispute about which is the 
real length is as idle as to dispute whether the king’s-move in 
chess, or the king’s-move in draughts, is the real king’s-move. 
(William James perceived this clearly when he discussed the 
problem of the squirrel going round the tree.) The formalist’s 
error is a false analogy between the finite and the infinite case 
(Wittgenstein). Another important factor is that the finitist’s 
own mistake leads the formalist to believe that without this 
axiom “the greater part of classical mathematics must be 
rejected ” (and this is not the case). 

While it is true that a formal calculus frequently assists in 
detecting errors which are unnoticed in ordinary language, each 
formal calculus carries with it new sources of confusion. 
Brouwer’s analysis of the term “infinite” has nothing to do 
with meaning, in the sense in which the formalist talks of meaning. 
The separation of sentential forms into sentences and _non- 
sentences is part of the formal calculus, and the primitive 
sentences about sentences are defining characteristics of sentences ; 
in particular the t.n.d is such a defining characteristic, and 
according to this characteristic the sentential form, (n)P(n), 
where ‘“‘ P(n)” is “2n is a sum of 2 primes”’, is no sentence. 
Just as, before Lagrange invented the fractional calculus, the 
word series “ f(x) is the 33th derivative of 2?” was no sentence. 

The finitist fails to give a satisfactory account of classical 
mathematics, for he openly rejects it and builds up another 
system. The formalist fails and also builds a different system 
but cannot see that his system is different. And quite apart 
from the fact that formalism is not classical mathematics (or a 
foundation of classical mathematics) it is not in itself a satis- 
factory system. Not simply because of the confusion in the 
treatment of propositions, for even a contradictory system may 
have its interest. (This Carnap fails to see, for though he rightly 
says that the transformation rules of a calculus may be chosen 
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quite arbitrarily, he nevertheless seems to believe that a calculus 
must be non-contradictory.!| Consider the following very simple 
game. Write down in a row as many numbers as you please, 
in any order. By repeated interchange of any 2 numbers try 
to bring the numbers into their natural order from left to right, 
or vice-versa, but after each interchange add to the end of the 
row the smallest integer not yet written down. If a given row 
is brought to order from left to right, the row will be said to be 
provable, if brought to order from right to left, refutable. It is 
clear that a row may be both provable and refutable, yet the 
game can be played none the less). 

The finitist considered that what he objected to in a reductio 
ad absurdum proof in mathematics, was an appeal to the t.n.d 
which, being unjustifiable, invalidated such a form of proof. 
One can perhaps best express his unwillingness to accept this 
proof in this rather paradoxical form : The reductio ad absurdum 
argument assumes that a word-series is a sentence in order to 
prove that it is one. This expression is, however, by no means 
the whole truth. Finitist and formalist alike make the mistake 
of supposing that there is only one form of reductio ad absurdum 
proof in mathematics, whereas in fact it has many forms. £.g. 
a proof written backwards, as in the proof of such simple proposi- 
tions as (a + b)* > 4ab; forif (a +)? < 4ab, then a? + 6? < 2ab, 
and so (a — 6)? <0, which is false. Here we require only to reverse 
the steps (changing the inequality sign) and we obtain a “ direct ” 
proof; and clearly there is no special merit in making the change. 
Or again a “reductio ad absurdum ”’ may be a “ direct proof ” 
of a theorem quite other than the one enunciated, as when, to 
prove that if (a,) is positive and strictly decreasing, and Za, is 
convergent, then na, —> 0, we in fact prove that if na, +> 0, then 
2a, is divergent (and a quite different piece of mathematics 
proves the stated theorem). As Wittgenstein has often said, if 
you want to see what is proved, look at the proof (as opposed to 
the enunciation of the theorem). 

Classical mathematics is a very complicated collection of 
systems, the various systems having terms in common, but the 
usages of the terms being frequently vastly different in the dif- 
ferent systems. In particular “‘ number ”, “ proof ”’, “ rational ”, 
“real”, “ equation” are used in a multitude of different ways. 
This would not be a source of confusion were it not for the tempta- 
tion, that is strongly felt by mathematicians, to think that 
there is only one correct usage of a mathematical term, only one 
criterion of validity. The very name Mathematical Analysis 


1 Logical Syntax, p. xv. 
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points out a confusion (cf. Spengler, The Decline of the West, 
Vol. I, p. 81), what Wittgenstein calls “the bad and widespread 
fallacy that mathematics is only a kind of physics, the investiga- 
tion of such objects as numbers”. It is this confusion which leads 
to errors about “ completeness ” or “ incompleteness ”’ in mathe- 
matics (e.g. that the real numbers fill up the ‘ gaps’ between the 
rationals), to speaking of the infinite as “‘ somehow given all at 
once ”’ (for how could one analyse that which is not before one 2). 
When Hilbert constructed his “ Grundlagen der Geometrie ” he 
did not thereby supply demonstrations of the theorems of 
Euclidean Geometry which were previously lacking—he con- 
structed a new geometry ; and if one calls Hilbert’s geometry a 
derivative of the Euclidean, one must remember that it is by no 
means the only possible derivative. One might say that Euclid’s 
use of the word “proof” has gone out of fashion. When 
Lindemann proved that z was irrational, he did not thereby solve 
the Greek pseudo-problem of “squaring the circle”. If one 
chooses to describe the piece of mathematics which Lindemann 
invented by saying that it proves you cannot square the circle, 
you have then given a use to this sentential form which it did 
not have before. And if a Hilbert of the days before Lindemann 
had said that “the circle is squared ”’ must be true or false, he 
would in no way have been vindicated by Lindemann’s work, 
because in the language to which it then belonged, the word- 
series “ the circle is squared ” was no sentence—and Lindemann 
invented a new language in which this word-series was given a 
role. Through how many changes has the usage of the term 
“circle ” passed since the time of Archimedes! The confusion 
between two systems of mathematics, one in which we prove 
“that every polynomial has a root” and the other in which we 
“ solve equations ”’, leads to such questions as “‘ How can we say 
that an equation has a root when we have no way of finding it ? ” 
We have confused two different usages of the sentence “an 
equation has a root ”’, 7.e. we have confused two different sentences, 
and when we realise this we are no longer surprised at the 
contrast. That a particular word-series can have different 
sentence-roles in different systems of mathematics is readily seen 
by considering, e.g. “ two lines in a plane meet in a point”. In 
projective geometry this is an axiom (more strictly, I should say 
“is the sign of an axiom’); in Euclidean geometry it is a false 
proposition; in Generalised Cartesian Geometry it is a true 
proposition (and in two-dimensional geometry it is no sentence). 

The failure to understand correctly the role of “‘ proposition ” 
in classical mathematics has led the formalist into a strange 
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separation of true and demonstrable propositions. In classical 
mathematics a sentence (apart from primitive sentences) is said 
to be true only when it is demonstrated, whereas the formalist 
system admits of (non-axiomatic) sentences that are true, but 
not demonstrable.1_ From the formalist standpoint Gédel demon- 
strates that it is not possible to prove, in the calculus, that the 
calculus is non-contradictory. One might then well consider 
that this should oblige the formalist also to abandon the reductio 
ad absurdum argument ; for a proposition established by such an 
argument cannot then be shown to be non-contradictory, 1.e. 
if (p.~q.- 2 ~p) > q, then we may be unable to refute 
p2~q. Eg. if we prove that a bounded positive monotonic 
increasing sequence is convergent, only by showing that a 
divergent positive monotonic increasing sequence is unbounded, 
we have not at the same time shown that it is impossible for a 
bounded, positive, monotonic increasing sequence to be divergent ; 
and this, on Gédel’s theorem, we may be unable to do. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that the formalism of 
Hilbert or Carnap fails to give an account of mathematics, 
because the language of the latter is infinitely richer and more 
diversified than that of the formal system. The formalist 
accepts only one form of proof of the so-called universal proposi- 
tion (n)p(n), viz., p(0).p(n +1) 3 p(n), whereas in mathe- 
matics we do not find this uniqueness. Consider, for example, 
the determination of the sum to n terms of the geometrical 
progression whose first term is unity and common ratio r. 
Denoting the sum to an unspecified number of terms, n, by sp, 
we shall consider two of the many proofs to be found in mathe- 
matical works that s, = 1 — 7/1 — r. 

(1) For any assigned value of n, s, = 1 +r +77 +... +7%-}, 
and sors, = 7 +7? -+...-+7"1+7". By subtracting, we find 
8,(1 — r) = 1 — 7”, and so s, = 1 — r”/1 — +. 

(2) Let “ p(n)” be “s,=1—r*/l—r”. If for some n, 
8, = 1— — 1, then 

Sn = = (1 

but s, and 1 — r/1 — r are both equal to unity, thus we have: 
pil). . p(n) p(n +1), which demonstrates “(n)p(n)”. The 
formalist would accept only the second as a proof of the pro- 
position (n)p(n), and would say that, whereas the first proof 
shows that s, = 1—1"/1—~r for any assigned n, the second 
alone demonstrates the universal proposition. Let us examine 
the second proof. We have demonstrated the propositions 
1 See Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, p. 133. 
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“(1)” and “ p(n) > p(n +1)”. We have therefore set up a 
proof schema to establish p(n) for any assigned n ; for if we assign 
a number m, what our proof shows is that we can pass from 
p(1) to p(2) and then to p(3) and so up to the assigned p(m) ; 
z.e. our proof proves p(n) for any assigned n. And if we call this 
the proof of “ (n)p(n) ” then we thereby lay down the equivalence 
of “ p(n) for all n” and “ p(n) for any assigned n”. This is a 
point in which the formalist has been misled by his calculus. In 
fact Gédel } has constructed in the formalist calculus a proposition 
p(n) which can be demonstrated for any assigned value of n, 
but not for all values of » (though it is said to be true for all 
values of »). Our analysis of the universal proposition does not 
make this a contradiction, but shows again the extent of the 
divergence of formalism from Classical mathematics. 

Weyl has suggested that Brouwer’s analysis of universal and 
existential propositions could be interpreted in a way that did 
not involve the rejection of the “t.n.d”. His suggestion is that 
we should not equate “ ~(n)p(n)” with “An. p(n)”. Like 
Brouwer’s own interpretation, Weyl’s misses the fundamental 
point that the crux of the question is a distinction between 
sentential forms and sentences. Were it merely a question of 
whether our calculus equates “ ~(n)p(n)” with “dn. p(n)” or 
not, convenience would be our only criterion of choice (as Carnap 
rightly, here, insists). The problems we are considering are met 
with not only in mathematical analysis, but also in our everyday 
language, and they arise in cases which have no reference to an 
“infinite set”. Let us construct an example. A man picks 
up a box containing coloured marbles and says: “ If there is at 
least one blue marble in this box, I pay £2 to a hospital, otherwise 
I pay £4.” In fact he pays £4 (and observes the rules). Can 
we say that there was no blue marble in the box? Clearly not, 
for if there was a marble of which he was unable to decide whether 
it was blue or mauve (say), he would be obliged to pay £4—and 
this without making the decision that the marble was not blue. 
Paying £4 does not constitute a decision on this question. To 
say that the marble must either be blue or not blue, says only, 
if it says anything, that we could if we wish decide the question, 
(by an arbitrary decision ad hoc, i.e. by a definition), but this by 
no means changes the argument, which is: Paying £4 does not 
constitute a decision ; and if we choose to call paying £4 a decision 
that there was no blue marble, when in fact there was no such 

1K. Gédel, ‘“ Unentscheidbare Sitze,” Monatshefte fiir Math. und 


Phys., 1931 ; and J. Herbrand, “ Sur La Non-Contradiction,” Journal fiir 
Mathematik, 1931. 
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decision, then we have simply given the words “ to make a de. 
cision ” the usage that the words “ not to make a decision ” have in 
our everyday language. Moreover if, subsequently, we do make 
a decision, the payment of the £4 is irrelevant to that decision. 
Instead of a box of marbles we could consider a box of springs, 
and express the example in the form “ If there is a spring in the 
box over 3 inches in length, I pay £2, otherwise I pay £4.” Again 
no conclusion can be drawn from a payment of £4, for it may 
happen that all but one of the springs is under 3 inches, and this 
one oscillates so that it cannot be measured. The sentential 
series “ the length of the spring is 3 inches ”’ is not a sentence in 
every context. For there may be no accepted way of measuring 
the spring, and in such a case, the sentential form would be of a 
kind analogous to “‘ The length of the colour blue is 3 inches ”’. 

The following example seems to me to throw a clear light on 
the formalist Calculus. The ordered set of integers (x, y, z, 7) 
can be arranged in a sequence, (a,) say. Let “ f() ” assert that, 
for the set of values (x, y, z, 7) represented by the term ay, 

+ 2. 

Then we shall show that i the formalist calculus, In such that 
f(l) .f(2) f(n) > (n)f(n), ve. the “ proof” of Fermat’s 
theorem, depends only upon testing a ‘ finite’ number of cases. 

We construct a sequence (S,,) as follows : 

. . a", = 1 for r= 9, 3,. . . and, 

for all n, «," = 0 if f(r) is true for all r< n, but "= 1 if 
f(r) is false for any 7 < n. 


Thus the sequence (S,,) is strictly increasing and bounded above 
by eg. 3. Now there is a theorem of the formalist calculus 
(based on a reductio ad absurdum) which says that a strictly 
increasing bounded sequence is convergent. Hence Jn such 
that 8,,, —8, < 1/10 for all positive p. If f(r) is true for all 
r up to and including this value n, then «," = 0, and so since 
Snip — Sp < 1/10, a"*?=0 for all positive p, ie. f(n +p) 
is true for all p. We appear to have demonstrated that 
dn such that f(1) . f(2) . . . f(n) (n)f(n). Now it is obvious 
that no mathematician would consider that anything has been 
proved. We know no more about the possibility of proving 
“(n)f(n)” than we did before. The sentence “there is a value 
of n for which f(1) .f(2) . . . f(n) > (n)f(n), but we don’t know 
which it is”, is precisely equivalent to: No matter how great a 
value of » for which we prove f(n), we can say nothing about the 
truth or falsity of the ‘ proposition ’ (n)f(n). And just this is the 
outcome of formalist metaphysics. 
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Let us consider in greater detail the sequence (S,) we defined 
above. We showed that (S,) was monotonic increasing and 
bounded above, yet no matter how great a value of n we consider, 
if f(r) is true for all r up to that value of n, then it is not deter- 
minate whether §,,,,, — 8, < 1/10 for all p, or whether there is 
a value of p for which this inequality is false. Thus, in spite of 
the formalists “reductio ad absurdum proof” of the contrary, 
the sequence (S,) is not demonstrably convergent. Now the 
formalist would oppose this contention in his usual way and say 
“the theorem (n)f(n) must either be true or false, and in either 
case the sequence (S,) is convergent’. Here we see clearly the 
speciousness of this argument. For in the first place the argument 
admits that the “reductio ad absurdum” is insufficient (ie. 
irrelevant), and then bases the proof of convergence upon the 
solvability of another problem (Fermat’s theorem in fact) ; in the 
second place, this self-same “ solvability ’” is an appeal to that 
very principle (of sentence formation) upon which the (admittedly 
insufficient) “‘ reductio ad absurdum ” was based. 

This takes us to another great source of the formalist’s con- 
fusions: his mistaken conception of the “ unsolved problems ” 
of mathematics. That a certain word-series has the sentential 
form and contains only the symbols of a certain calculus, does not 
make that word-series a sentence in that calculus. To illustrate 
this we might consider certain well-known theorems ni mathe- 
matics which, in the past, had the status of unsolved problems. 
First, however, let us take a fictitious case. Suppose a Newtonian 
analyst of the middle eighteenth century hd proposed the 
‘ problem ’, ‘‘ What is the 5/6th derivative of z*¢”. This might 
have been regarded by mathematicians as a problem which was 
solved by Lagrange in the latter part of that century. In this 
simple case such a misconception is not, in fact, likely to occur ; 
few mathematicians (to-day) would fail to see that “‘ What is the 
5/6th derivative of x? ? ” is no question in the Newtonian Calculus, 
that, in fact, a new language is required before this question can 
be asked, (even though all the symbols in the word-series are 
familiar), and that Lagrange’s “ fractional calculus” was a new 
language in precisely this sense. It is however far harder to 
appreciate that the so-called unsolved problems of our own time 
are not capable of being formulated in our language, and that, 
if they express anything, they express the wish for a new language. 
We are so familiar with ‘‘ Fermat’s last theorem ’’, with its 
romantic history, and with the fascination it has for mathe- 
maticians and laymen alike, that we feel irresistibly drawn to 
maintain that here we have a problem in the most ordinary sense 
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of the term. For, on the one hand, Fermat himself claimed to 
have “proved it”, and, on the other, a whole literature of 
“partial solutions’ has grown up around it. Yet consider 
what in fact has been proved. In the mathematical system in 
which the problem was supposed to be framed, practically nothing 
was achieved. A totally new mathematic, the so-called “ theory 
of ideals ” was invented, in which a problem, of which Fermat had 
no conception, was dealt with, and this great work is called 
paradoxically “a contribution towards a solution of Fermat’s 
problem”. In mathematics it is the solution which creates the 
problem. And I would advise the mathematician who fails to 
comprehend this to read Abel’s “ Demonstration of the non- 
solvability by radicals of the general equation of higher degree 
than the fourth ’’.1 

The antinomies of logic are, basically, the outcome of the same 
confusions which Brouwer exposed in his analysis of the infinite, 
and their resolution is both extremely simple and extremely 
difficult ; for though it is easy to point out that here a definition 
is lacking and there a definition changed, that alone will not 
break the spell which the antinomy casts upon us. One must 
painstakingly trace the inter-connections and the relations of the 
antinomies, both to one another, and to other questions in 
mathematical logic. It by no means lessens the interest and 
value, from our point of view, of the paradox of the barber that 
it is a “simple exercise in logic”, as Mr. Grelling has pointed 
out,” to show that this paradox is the outcome of a faulty defini- 
tion. For the “barber” paradox is a derivative of the more 
famous Burali-Forti paradox. If one makes the class of men 
shaved by the barber determinate, i.e. if one decides ab initio 
whether or not the barber himself is a member of this class, then 
the apparent paradox either vanishes (when the barber is not 
included) or is seen to be the outcome of a contradictory definition. 
But it is, in a sense, the indeterminateness of the class “ all the 
men shaved by the barber” that gives the paradox its puzzling 
power. The proposition “the barber shaves all those who do 
not shave themselves ” seems straightforward when we first hear 
it, because we do not think of the barber as a member of the 
class of men shaved by him; then when we unwittingly change 
this class so as to include the barber, the paradox results. One 
could express this by saying that the word all sets a trap for us, 
and by changing its significance half way through the demon- 
stration of the paradox, we are caught. In this case the “all” 


’ See, e.g., G. Bouligand, “ Lecons sur La Théorie Generale des Groupes ”. 
*“ The Logical Paradoxes,’ Minp, vol. xliv, No. 174. 
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wavers between one finite value and another ; in the case of the 
analogous paradox for infinite classes—the Burali-Forti—the 
source of the confusion is again the “all”. Here the “all” is 
an extremely vague term conceived in some negative sense of 
“ without exception”. And Grelling’s comment on the “ barber 
paradox ” applies with equal force in this case. It is upon the 
proposer of this paradox to define the class of all ordinals. If he 
includes the ordinal of the class in his definition of the class, 
then his definition is contradictory—and if he doesn’t, then of 
course no paradox results. There is no need here for a theory of 
types, but of close scrutiny of the role played in mathematics 
by the universal “all”. This same “ paradox ” might well have 
occurred at an earlier stage of Mathematical history. Let us 
suppose that in the following context by “class” we mean 
“finite class”. It is clear that from every class of positive 
integers we can form a new integer greater than every term of 
the class (e.g. the sum of the terms of the class). Consider, then, 
the class of all integers: this determines an integer greater than 
all integers—contradiction! We should not be deceived by this 
example, yet it contains all the elements of the “series of all 
ordinals ” paradox. What would be observed at once is that we 
cannot (in this language) talk of the class of all integers. Ana- 
logous reasoning throws some light on Cantor’s proof “ that the 
class of all real numbers is non-enumerable”. From a given 
sequence of real numbers, he constructs another sequence of 
real numbers. Thus, we can determine as many sequences of 
real numbers as we please. This much the proof accomplishes; 
but to prove non-enumerability, we introduce “the sequence of 
all decimals”’, apply the proof to this sequence and obtain a 
contradiction. This might well have been regarded, not as a 
reductio ad absurdum proof, but as a paradox. We have again 
been trapped by an “all”. Notice that the proof says nothing 
about “all decimals’. How, then, can we apply this proof to 
the “sequence of all decimals” until this ‘ sequence ’ has been 
determined? There are many difficulties bound up with this 
question. In mathematics we meet with the “all” of a finite 
class, the “ all’? of an enumerable sequence, the “all” of real 
numbers, of transfinite ordinals, etc. That the same word-sign 
has such a great variety of utterly different usages will inevitably 
lead to misunderstandings owing to our temptation to look for 
& unique usage, the real or true usage; what I think I. A. 
Richards not inaptly calls the “ one true meaning ”’ superstition. 

Quite apart from the Burali-Forti paradox, the current inter- 
pretation of the theory of transfinite ordinals is fundamentally 
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metaphysical. We find in expressions of this theory such sen- 
tences as “ the ordinal w comes after all the finite ordinals” (re- 
presented diagrammatically by a few finite ordinals, some dots, 
and then w: observe that I am not criticising the notation but 
the interpretation of it. As one mode of representing a certain 
serial law this notation will perhaps do as well as any other— 
except that it has clearly led to such significant misconceptions 
in interpretation). The root of the confusion about transfinite 
ordinals lies in the mathematician’s confusion of intervals with 
classes of real numbers. Brouwer appreciated the difficulties 
about the definition of the class of all decimals, but did not see 
down to the source of the difficulty. Though it is very probable 
that he did perceive the relation of the “ class of all decimals ”’, 
regarded as the “class of all subclasses of a sequence ”’, to his 
“ free-choice sequences ”’. 

The extent of the bewilderment and confusion which results 
from a vague and uncritical usage of the terms “class” and 
“all” is well exhibited in Mr. Russell’s paper, “ The Limits of 
Empiricism”. I choose this paper, not because it is unique in 
this respect (far from it), but simply because it is representative 
of a wide school of thought, and because Mr. Russell’s clarity of 
style renders it particularly useful for my purpose. We find 
there, for example, the sentence 2 “ Outside mathematics, we do 
not know with any certainty whether classes are finite or infinite, 
except in a few cases”’. Now “ finite class ”’ and “ infinite class ”’ 
are terms which have certain usages in mathematics, which 
coincide only to a small degree with the usages in our everyday 
language. Just as “ infinitely happy ” or “ infinitely rich ” have 
but a distant relationship to the “infinity”? of mathematics. 
Russell speaks as though the relation of “ infinite class ” to “ finite 
class ” is something like the relation of blue to mauve, something 
about which we might easily be mistaken, rather than (say) the 
relation of “‘ end” to ‘“‘ no-end ’”’, which would be nearer to the 
truth. When he proceeds to discuss the proposition “ all men 
are mortal” he shows, in fact, how vague and indeterminate is 
the “all” of this proposition, and yet believes himself to be 
showing how clear cut and well defined the “ class of all men” 
is. In considering the question of the verifiability of this pro- 
position, he comes to the conclusion that we could neither verify 
nor disprove it; thinking that there must be some one verifica- 
tion or disproof, instead of a multitude of different verifications, 
exhibiting the many different usages of this proposition. Mr. 
Russell would not consider it impossible to enumerate some of 


1 Proceeds. of the Aristotelian Society, 1935-36. 2P. 144. 
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the contexts in which he would use this proposition; that is 
all the finitist (or anyone else) need ask him for. One might say 
with William James, that if it is impossible to verify or disprove 
this proposition, (or, as it should be expressed, if there is no 
verification or disproof which Mr. Russell would accept) then 
in no way would the world be different, whether the proposition 
*‘ all men are mortal ”’ were true or not. And this would, of 
course, be the case if “ all men are mortal” was treated, not as 
a proposition, but as a defining characteristic of “ men”. 

An analysis of Grelling’s paradox ! helps to clarify some of the 
confusions met with in the theory of types. The paradox may 
be stated in two rather different ways : 


(a) A property p is heterological if the word “ p” has not the 
property p; thus “heterological”’ is both heterological 
and not heterological. 

(b) A word-property p, etc. 


In the second case (and this is the form in which Grelling himself 
stated the paradox—the first form seems to be due to Carnap), 
the paradox is not very convincing. For “ heterological”’ is 
defined as a property of properties, and not as a word-property ; 
or, looking at the question from another point of view, “ word- 
property ” is a vague term in general usage, and there are many 
properties of which we should be in doubt whether to call them 
word-properties or not. We may, e.g., ask whether “ word- 
property ” applies to the written, or to the spoken word, or to 
both. In particular, we may ask whether “ heterological ”’ is a 
word-property ; the answer to such a question must be a defini- 
tion of “ word-property ’’, and if this definition makes hetero- 
logical a word-property, it is a contradictory definition, etc. The 
first form of the paradox contains rather deeper problems. The 
paradox in this form really makes “ property ” vacillate between 
a quite general “ property ’’, andamore specific “ word-property ”. 
To say “a property p is heterological if the word ‘ p’ has not the 
property p”’, leads us to think of “p” as a word-property. To 
take “ heterological ”’ as a value of “ p” shifts the meaning from 
“word-property ” to a wider “property”. (I mean by this 
that in answer to the question ‘‘ Why can you take heterological 
as one of the properties in the definition ? ” the answer would be 
“ Well, heterological is a property ”.) Weare back to the crux of 
the finitist question, for we are here tempted to say that, surely, 
“ heterological ” must be either heterological or not heterological. 
But should we be so willing to say that “ childless’ must be 
either childless or not ¢ (observe that the theory of types is silent 


1“ The Logical Paradoxes,” Minp, vol. xlv., No. 180. 
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on this point). The source of the difficulty is this: If there are 
a few examples (or even one) of a heterological adjective, then we 
suppose that “x is heterological ’’ must be a sentence for every 
adjective “x *_in particular for “x” = “ heterological ’—, 
whereas, in fact, the range of values of x is only the range that 
usage gives it. This is not to say that we cannot extend the 
range at will ; we can, but the extension will change the definition 
of heterological, and we must not then be surprised if, after some 
change, we find that we have framed a contradictory definition. 
The very generality which the formalist regards as his main objec- 
tive, is his greatest source of error. For example, in the Introduc- 
tion to the ‘‘ Logical Syntax of Language ”’ (p. 2), Carnap writes 
“. . given an appropriate rule, it can be proved that the word- 
series ‘ Pirots karulize elatically ’ is a sentence, provided only that 
‘ Pirots ’ is known to be a substantive (in the plural), ‘ karulize ’ 
a verb (in the third person plural), and ‘ elatically ’ an adverb ”’. 
If “ Pirots karulize elatically ” is a sentence for these reasons 
alone, it is a sentence with infinite freedom in our language, for 
nothing which we have been told about this word-series deter- 
mines its position in relation to other word-series ; it has been 
assigned no role in our language and we can make no use of it. 
“T saw” and “electron”’ are familiar words in our language, 
but we can do nothing with the sentential form “I saw an 
electron ” until we know just what is the experiment in connection 
with which this sentential form is used. Only when this experi- 
ment is known can we relate “I saw an electron” to other pro- 
positions of the form “I saw x ”’, and only by its connection with 
other propositions is it given a sentence-role in our language. In 
mathematics, it is ‘‘ proof” which links a sentential form to the 
body of mathematical propositions. But we must not make the 
mistake of thinking that there is some unique form of proof. 
There is no standard of proof in mathematics, no single common 
factor, no quintessence of proof, only a great diversity of proofs ; 
and the “ proofs” of one generation are but “ fallacies” to the 
next. The formalist endeavours to cloak the many forms of 
proof under a single rigid garment ; the real task of the mathe- 
matical philosopher is to take off this garment and to study the 
diversity of forms he finds beneath. It is not a new foundation 
of mathematics that is needed, but a close examination of its 
skeletal structure and of its ornamental coverings. Mathe- 
matics is like a city of fine buildings, filled with precious gems, 
but buried deep in the mud and sand of a desert. The task of 
digging up these treasures is a slow and arduous one; some 
progress has been made, but an account of the method and 
achievements of this work is outside the scope of this paper. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ON “THE NULL CLASS OF PREMISES”. 


Minp, XLVII, no. 187, prints a discussion by M. Lazerowitz, The 
Null Class of Premises, which demands correction. Indeed, Mr. 
Lazerowitz so flagrantly misrepresents Carnap’s ideas on logical 
syntax, exhibits such ignorance of even the most elementary syn- 
tactical matters, that this reader was at first led to think the whole 
article humorously intended. But since second reading did not 
succeed in discovering any indication of humorous intent, and since 
publication in Minp is likely to influence some part of the philosophical 
reading public, one feels the need of making serious answer to this 
fresh claim that a contradiction is discoverable in Carnap’s Logical 
Syntax of Language. Mr. Lazerowitz’s errors are, in fact, so numerous 
that one scarcely knows where to begin correction; it will be 
best, perhaps, to take them up seriatim, giving emphasis as we go 
along to those errors that seem most serious. One may say, however, 
by way of summary at the outset, that the error most destructive of 
Mr. Lazerowitz’s argument is his apparently complete inability to 
distinguish between symbol and symbolised, between object- and 
meta-language. 

Mr. Lazerowitz attempts to show that on the basis of the syntax 
Carnap constructs for Languages I and II (and, indeed, the method 
of syntax indicated for any language) in the Logical Syntax of 
Language a contradictory sentence in these languages would also be 
analytic. And the basis on which this contradiction is forthcoming 
is Carnap’s definition of an “ analytic sentence ”’ as “ a consequence 
of the null class of premises”. Mr. Lazerowitz begins by comparing 
Carnap’s definition here to the efforts of Nicod and Bernays to reduce 
the number of axioms for the Principia propositional calculus. A 
pretty picture: Bernays had reduced the five primitives of the 
Principia to four, Nicod to one, while Carnap has carried this quest 
of elegance to its absolute conclusion by reducing the primitives 
exactly to the number 0. A pretty picture, but absolute mis- 
representation. It is misrepresentation to speak of Carnap’s use of 
“the null set of premises ” in defining “‘ analytic’ as an attempt to 
compete with Nicod’s reduction of the axioms of the propositional 
calculus. In the same vein it is misrepresentation to speak of 
Carnap’s “‘ heroic course in dispensing altogether with primitives”. 
Actually, Carnap does not dispense—does not attempt to dispense— 
with primitives in the sense in which Nicod dispenses with all but one 
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single primitive for the propositional calculus. What Carnap asserts 
is that it makes no essential logical difference whether an axiom is 
stated as a sentence in the language or as a rule of inference for the 
language, and that by adopting this latter alternative a simpli- 
fication is effected in the formulation of the syntax of the language. 
This simplification is certainly not, as Mr. Lazerowitz contends, the 
simplification that may be produced within the system of the 
Principia by Bernays’ or Nicod’s reduced sets of axioms, and when 
he states (p. 360) that “ By use of this definition of ‘ valid sentence ’ 
Prof. Carnap is able to reduce considerably the task of proving 
theorems in (“‘ designating here a calculus, specifically the pro- 
positional calculus), he reveals nothing less than an absolute con- 
fusion between object- and meta-language. 

Mr. Lazerowitz formulates at the beginning the criterion for the 
independence of a set K of postulates as 


(y) (p. 357) 


This is, of course, an incorrect formulation of the requirements of 
independence, since, first, ““K” belongs to the meta-language, 
“op” and “q” to the object-language; since, secondly, Mr. 
Lazerowitz has confused in the implicate in (y) the implication 
relation in the object-language with the consequence-relation of the 
syntax-language: the question of independence is whether “q”’ 
or ““p” are consequences of each other; but even this is not yet 
fully correct, since the question of independence is not whether one 
of the primitives follows from another, but whether it follows from 
the whole set of primitives not including itself,—and so Mr. 
Lazerowitz has erred in (y) on a third point. One formulates rather 
the requirement of independence as 


(1) . ~(S, is a consequence of {# minus S,}). 


Mr. Lazerowitz continues: for the set K of postulates Carnap 
proposes to substitute a null set, symbolised ““A”’. At this point the 
writer makes, I think, the crucial error (if any one error can be 
regarded as crucial) in his paper. I quote: ‘ And it is readily 
seen, for example, that the Principia primitive pvp. > .p (sic! 
without quotes) is a consequence, not, as Prof. Carnap states, of 
the null class of premises, but of the premises belonging to the null 
class A, i.e., of the A-premises”’. I confess I am not sure that I see 
precisely the difference in English between the “null class of 
premises,” “‘the premises belonging to the null class,’ and “ the 
A-premises.”” Mr. Lazerowitz, attempting to put his statement into 
symbols, makes the crucial mistake : 


(a) 


In what language does this sentence occur? Mr. Lazerowitz’s 
later discussion gives no indication that he is aware of the possible 
interpretation of (a). “A” designates a class of sentences, and so 
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belongs in the syntax-language. “‘q’’ must then be the designation 
of a sentence, and “ qeA”’ is thus a sentence of the syntax-language, 
asserting that a certain sentence is a member of a class of sentences, 
in this case the null class of sentences, and so “ qeA.”’ is, of course, 
contradictory. Now the first implication-symbol in (a) cannot be 
taken as the implication-symbol of the object-language, since its 
left-hand member is a sentence of the syntax-language ; we have to 
take it as a symbol of implication in the syntax-language analogous 
in meaning to the implication-symbol of the object-language. 
(a) then reads: 


(2) IfgeA, then (gq. D:pVp.>D.>p). 


The implicate of (2) is, however, not yet acceptable. “q” is a 
name in the syntax-language, being the designation of a sentence, 
and so cannot be the left-hand member of an implication sentence, 
whether the implication-symbol in question belongs to the object- 
language, or is the analogous implication-symbol of the syntax- 
language. We must, then, take this second implication-symbol in 
(a) as a symbol of the consequence-relation, and (a) then reads : 


(3) If geA, then pV p. Dd . pis a consequence of q 


“pVp.2.p” thus turns out to be an expression of the syntax- 
language. What is the expression in the object-language which it 
designates? Mr. Lazerowitz has not told us expressly, but there 
can be no doubt, I think, that he means to use these symbols autony- 
mously, and that pvp.2>.p (a name in the syntax-language) 
designates pV p. . p, this latter “pvp. > .p” being a sentence 
of the object-language, i.e., of the usual propositional calculus. 
(a), then, would read in the more usual, less ambiguous, and non- 
autonymous symbolisation : 


(4) If‘ q’ «A, then‘ .p’ isa consequence of ‘q’ 


This is the only possible interpretation of Mr. Lazerowitz’s 
sentence (a). (4) is an analytic sentence in the syntax-language 
since its implicans is contradictory, and using a theorem for the 
syntax-language analogous to Carnap’s well-known theorem of 
analytic implicates (Theorem 14-7, p. 43, of Logical Syntax) for the 
object-language, we come to: 


J 


(5) “‘pvp.2.p’ isa consequence of ‘g’” is a consequence of 


(5), a sentence in the syntax of the syntax-language, also permits us 
to say that the sentence “‘pvp. > .p’ is a consequence of ‘q’” 
is a consequence—not, as Mr. Lazerowitz evidently thinks, of the 
null class of premises—but of the unit sentential class {“‘q’ «4 ”}. 
Moreover, on the basis of the analyticity of (a) alone absolutely 
nothing can be known about a consequence-relation involving 
“oVp.2.p’ asa first member. 
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ON “THE NULL CLASS OF PREMISES ”’. 


This crucial error above (again in each case a complex of several 
errors) runs throughout the rest of Mr. Lazerowitz’s paper, and is 
found in the sentences (8), (y), («’’), (B’), (v’’), (8), (ce), which 
say nothing at all like what Mr. Lazerowitz would like them to say. 
Particularly, to the sentence (c), in which Mr. Lazerowitz claims to 
express the fact that a contradictory sentence is a consequence of the 
null class of premises, the whole of our analysis of (a) would apply. 

There are also other errors, which to go into in detail, would swell 
this paper far beyond the size of the paper it wishes to correct,— 
as, €.g., that («), (8), (y), p. 358, are incorrect formulations of the con- 
sistency, completeness, and independence of postulates; («’’), (8), 
(y’), p. 359, incorrect formulations of inconsistency, incompleteness, 
and dependence, (for reasons analogous to those given above in the 
case of (y) of p. 357). 

Mr. Lazerowitz’s paper provides a good exercise for students in 
detecting those errors which it is one of the purposes of the Logical 
Syntax of Language to help logicians avoid. One finds it difficult 
to imagine that he has done more than turn the pages of that book. 


WILLIAM BarRETT. 
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PLATO AND THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. 


Ir is unfortunate for contemporary political theory that the doctrine 
of the social contract receives little serious attention. For no other 
doctrine expresses so adequately the importance of compromise, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the honouring of agreements, as 
the essential conditions of social co-operation. The theory also 
emphasises the ultimate artificiality of the State and thereby, while 
it renders our loyalty more critical and intelligent, also produces 
a more steadfast awareness of political responsibility. Outstanding 
among the factors that contributed to the eclipse of the idea of a 
social contract was the preoccupation with the notion of ‘ purpose’ 
which marked the development of both utilitarianism and idealism 
in the last century. Undoubtedly, the enquiry as to the purpose of 
the State is of paramount importance. Unfortunately, however, 
we have allowed it to obscure our view of the essential nature of 
the State itself. On this I will not enlarge at present. But a further 
factor which contributed to the same effect was a widespread mis- 
understanding as to the attitude of many eminent political thinkers 
towards the ‘social contract’. From the fact that they did not 
refer to the doctrine in the usual way, it has been falsely concluded 
that they attached no importance to the principle it represents. 
It behoves us, therefore, to re-examine their position. This seems 
to me especially necessary in the case of Plato. 

It is not usual to regard Plato as a contractarian. The theory 
had gained currency by his time among the sophists. But Plato is 
supposed to have rejected it out of hand. Thus, Mr. W. J. Gough 
declares: “ Plato is really the convinced enemy of the whole con- 
tractarian standpoint”. Admittedly, there are intimations of 
a contractual theory in two passages in the dialogues. Thus, we 
are told in the Laws? of mutual pledges given on oath by the king 
and his people in three Dorian Kingdoms. Observance of this oath 
by one party conditioned the allegiance of the other. Of greater 
significance is the attitude of Socrates as represented in the Crito. 
There Socrates refuses to escape on account of his undertaking, 
implied in his life as an Athenian citizen, to respect and obey the 
laws of Athens. Against these references, however, we are asked 
to balance the substance of Plato’s teaching in the dialogues generally. 
The evidence of the Republic is considered to be of special importance. 

In this dialogue, we are given, according to Nettleship, “ the earliest 
written statement that we have of a theory that has ever since 
played a great part in the world, the theory that moral obligations 
have their origin (whether wholly or in part) in contract (EvvOj«n) ”.* 


1 The Social Contract, p. 18. 2 684. 
3 Lectures on Plato’s Republic, p. 52. 
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The theory is put into the mouth of Glaucon. He had volunteered 
to become, for the occasion, an advocate of the extreme individualism 
of the sophists. In terms of that view, men are self-seeking in the 
completest and grossest fashion. They have no interest in their 
neighbours except to exploit them. But the limitation imposed by 
the laws upon the power of each subject to get the better of his 
neighbours is compensated for by the protection which the laws 
afford against the designs of others upon himself. ‘‘ Hence men 
began to establish laws and covenants with one another, and they 
called what the law prescribed lawful and just. This, then, is the 
origin and nature of justice’’.!_ In the body of the Republic, how- 
ever, Socrates is made to turn the full weight of his powers against this 
positian. His argument seems to rest on three basic contentions, 
which are not always distinguished. (a) The primary function of 
the State is positive and not negative. Its purpose is not merely 
to prevent us from injuring one another, but also, and in the first 
instance, to enable us to help one another. “The individual, 
separated from his State, is not the same as the individual belonging 
to it’”.2 Plato was pre-eminently aware that we owe the things 
we value highest to social relationships. ‘‘ Men being in want of 
many things, gather into one settlement many partners and 
helpers”. From this partnership no feature of our experience is 
excluded, a truth which the Greeks were peculiarly suited to 
emphasise. (b) It is in that service of society which his ‘ station’ 
prescribes that a man attains to the highest condition of his soul. 
This will be the life according to reason. It alone brings true satis- 
faction. (c) This service presents itself, on occasion, as a pure moral 
obligation. Thus, the philosopher ought to return to the cave 
notwithstanding inclinations to the contrary. As to whether or not 
Plato was aware of the implications of this last point, however, there 
has been much debate of recent years. Neither is it clear how 
(b) and (c) are to be reconciled. But the issue need not detain us. 
The acceptance or rejection of (c) as a true reproduction of Plato’s 
ideas, is not vital to my present theme. I mention these contentions 
since, as elaborated in the Republic, they constitute the substance of 
the evidence for the view that Plato “‘ was the convinced enemy of the 
whole contractarian position ”’. 

Let us look at this matter closely. What is it, after all, that Plato 
is repudiating ? It should be emphasised that the argument of the 
Republic is essentially a moral one. It centres on the nature of 
justice in its most ultimate sense. Socrates is anxious to show 
that justice, so conceived, is not artificial or illusory. The con- 
trasted position of Glaucon is thus rightly described in the quotation 
from Nettleship as ‘“‘the theory that moral obligations have their 
origin (wholly or in part) in contract’. What Plato rejects, there- 
fore, is the position represented in modern thought by Hobbes, 


1 Republic, 359. As elsewhere, I use A. D. Lindsay’s translation. 
?D. G. Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, p. 199. 3 Republic, 369. 
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namely that ideas of ‘ right’ and ‘ duty ’ have no significance outside 
the sphere of law. It is our duty—or if not a duty at least an en- 
lightened and elevated form of self-interest—to supply one another’s 
needs, independently of the artificial sanction imposed by the State. 
And this is a clear repudiation of the individualism of the sophists, 
The claims of morality are seen to lie deeper than mutual agreements, 
and society is entitled to our service independently of our private 
convenience. But while this proves that morality itself is not 
rooted in a contract, it reflects no discredit on the idea of a contract 
as the basic feature of one special instrument for the promotion of 
moral ends, namely, the State. No doubt the idea of a contract will 
loom particularly prominent and acquire a more ultimate significance 
in writings where the claims of morality are questioned or distorted. 
It has been its misfortune to be monopolised extensively by the 
advocates of an amoral individualism and kindred views that oppose 
themselves, in varying measures, to the absolute claims of morality ; 
it owes its bad repute largely to the company it has kept. In point 
of fact, however, insistence on the ultimacy of morality—a truth, 
incidentally, but imperfectly, appreciated by Plato—does not denote 
lack of appreciation of the importance or the sanctity of mutual 
undertakings. 

Nor is this all. As it stands, my argument is negative. But it 
seems evident to me that Plato himself, in the elaboration of his most 
characteristic theories, emphasises the principle which I take to be 
fundamental to the idea of a social contract. Immediately Socrates 
addresses himself to the refutation of Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
the idea of a partnership emerges. Men ‘ gather into one settlement 
many partners and helpers’. ‘They exchange services and goods’. 
(Exchange includes an explicit or implicit contract, since almost 
always one party gives away his goods before he receives the goods 
of the other person). Nor could the constructive part of the Republic 
be more aptly introduced. Plato’s ideal community is emphatically 
a partnership. The city must be one in the sense that all its members 
acquiesce in its government. As elsewhere in Plato’s thought, the 
principle of unity is of paramount importance. Nor will a lifeless 
pattern imposed from outside and preserved in rigid political forms 
suffice. Plato had not a deep faith in legal systems and did not 
concern himself to the same extent as Aristotle with constitutional 
intricacies. His concern, often to the exclusion of other considera- 
tions, was the vital and living unity which is found in the most dis- 
tinctively human relationships. Therein is embodied the cardinal 
principle of justice about which the entire thought of the Republic 
revolves. Similarly temperance, which is almost equated with justice, 
is thus defined. ‘So that we may most justly say that this 
unanimity is temperance, the concord of the naturally worse and 
the naturally better as to which should rule in the city or in the 
individual”. A living unity is impossible without freedom. In- 


1 Republic, 432. 
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deed freedom and justice are almost synonymous terms for Plato. 
Individuals and societies are free in so far as reason, informing all 
their activities, disciplines and co-ordinates them. Politically, this 
involves the acceptance of a social order which determines for each 
subject ‘his station and its duties’. This is not indeed all that 
Plato has to say about justice. Its ultimate embodiment is found in 
the ordering of the individual soul. That is Plato’s answer to the 
sophists on the strictly moral problem. But this individual per- 
fection is reflected in the acquiescence in a social order whereby it 
is best attained. Justice is ‘ writ large’ in the city. Hence the 
emphasis on free and informed co-operation between ruler and 
subject. 

This point can be seen especially in Plato’s account of the 
Philosopher Kings. It is a distinctive merit of the rule of the 
Philosophers that the wisdom of their administration ensures the 
greatest political loyalty. The absence of such loyalty characterises 
the degeneracy of the States described in Book 8; friction proves 
the undoing of timocracy and oligarchy. With the transition to 
democracy (as Plato uses the term) we have the refusal to conform 
to any social order, each person, on the contrary, suiting his own 
whims. This culminates in the absolute rule of force, the tyrant 
himself being reviled as the slave of his passions. He represents the 
furthest remove from Plato’s ideal where the rulers are regarded as 
“allies and helpers’. It appears thus that Plato is especially con- 
cerned with political freedom. The authority of the Philosopher 
King is absolute, but, as is often forgotten, it is represented as 
derived from the subjects. The dependence of the former on the 
latter has always to be emphasised. Otherwise we should have two 
cities and not one. The ascetic communistic régime prescribed for 
the rulers, while it aims in part at their spiritual betterment, is also 
hailed as a means of commending their rule to the producing class. 

‘‘ What of the people in our city ? What do they call their rulers 
besides citizens 

Saviours and helpers ”’, he said. 

“ And what do these call the people ? ” 

Wage-payers and supporters ”’. 

* But what do the rulers in other cities call the people ? ”’ 

Slaves’, he said. 

“ And what do the rulers call each other ? ” 

“ Fellow-rulers ’’, he said. 

And in our city ?” 

Fellow-guardians 

It is the same opposition to the relation of master and slave that 
the doctrine of the social contract seems to me to embody. Should 
It not constitute the starting-point of our political thinking ? 


H. D. Lewis. 
1 Republic, 463. 
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VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Philosophy of the Act. By G. H. Mrap. Late Professor of 
Philosophy, The University of Chicago. Edited by C. W. 
Morris and others. The University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
Pp. Ixxxiv, 696. 22s. 6d. 


G. H. Meap died in 1931. In 1932 The Philosophy of the Present 
(ed. Murphy) was published and a fuller presentation of Mead’s 
views was promised. The present volume (which succeeds Mind 
Self and Society and Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century) 
redeems the promise and very nearly completes the enterprise. It 
consists almost entirely of lecture-notes and unpublished writings 
of Mead’s during the last fifteen years of his life. There is a very 
terse biography and an introduction of seventy pages by Mr. Morris 
and his three co-editors, J. M. Brewster, A. M. Dunham and 
D. L. Miller. 

Mead’s influence as a teacher was profound, mainly because he 
was Mead but also because of his position in the University of 
Chicago whose graduate school of philosophy has long been famous. 
As we all know he was a pragmatist with a greater interest in the 
dialectics of the theory than Dewey or most other leaders of the school, 
and, as the jacket of this volume proclaims, was regarded by so dis- 
tinguished a critic as Whitehead as “a seminal mind of the first 
order”. That in itself is a sufficient reason for the extensive post- 
humous publication to which I have referred. If a further reason 
were wanted it could be found in the notorious circumstance that 
several modish post-pragmatic philosophies have strong affinities 
with a sophisticated pragmatism on bio-social and linguistic lines. 
Such was G. H. Mead’s. 

The editors, as was their duty, have supplied what was requisite 
for the understanding of the present volume taken by itself, that is, 
they have explained its relation to the preceding volumes, and have 
given the reader something like a map and an itinerary. They have 
taken pains to be accurate, they are balanced and moderate in the 
claims they make for Mead’s philosophy, and have even contrived 
to impart a certain liveliness where liveliness was difficult, 7.e. in 
a joint composition with four narrators at work. I shall, however, 
confine my attention to what Mead himself wrote. 

Despite the efficiency of the editors it is hard to know what to say 
about a book of this character. As it stands, the book contains an 
enormous (I had almost said, a preposterous) amount of repetition. 
So it gives its readers a certain amount of sympathy with a very 
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patient body, the lectured class. The lectured class is told the same 
thing over and over again in different words. — It is also told different 
things in words very nearly the same, and it is expected somehow 
to grasp, and even to reproduce with amendments, what it has been 
told. A book, one feels, ought to be, and usually is, different. When 
(as in this case) it isn’t different a certain perplexity arises. It is 
pleasant to see the seed being sown, but since much in the book was 
not intended for publication, it would be unfair to subject any 
individual sentence or paragraph to a very searching scrutiny. 
What is wanted is suggestiveness. That is what is called a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards such a book, and, in the main, it is the 
proper attitude. On the other hand, there are limits in this kind. 
I should say that the reader has a right to expect an unfinished 
presentation of a doctrine that, if not itself finished, is fairly well 
developed. I am inclined to think that this last and reasonable 
expectation is not quite adequately fulfilled in the present volume. 

I propose, in substance, to neglect Parts IV and V of the book. 
Part IV entitled “‘ Value and the Act ” does not seem to me to be of 
high seriousness. There is (I think) as good as no analysis of 
“value”. There is just a reference to “ consummations”’, and 
although there are quite interesting reflections upon a_bio-social 
* philosophy of history ’’ with excursus regarding morals and theism, 
the whole discussion is rather thin. Part V (entitled ‘‘ Supplementary 
Essays’’) would be impertant for a Mead-philologist and shows 
Mead’s mind in a state of readjustment (e.g. to Whitehead about 
1920 instead of to the later Whitehead). But the seed, I think, is 
very scattered and very much wind-borne. 

The first three parts deal respectively with the General Analysis 
of Knowledge and the Act, with Perceptual and Manipulatory Phases 
of the Act, and with Cosmology. 

These titles are appropriate enough, but not if they are supposed 
to mark very definite boundaries. In the section called “ Cos- 
mology’, for instance, there is rather more discussion of certain 
important world-categories than in the other sections, but the dis- 
tinction is one of flavour and of seasoning rather than of substance. 
It could hardly be otherwise. To most philosophical readers the 
associations of the first two titles would be epistemological, and of 
the third title ontological. But Mead’s pragmatism repudiated all 
such distinctions. He had rid himself, once and for all and from 
the very beginning, as he thought, from “‘ the philosophic riff-raff 
known as epistemology”. Therefore everything he said was in 
intention ontological. But he had to deal with the “ contents” of 
“cognition” because anything else would be “ simply there’ and 
uncognised. Therefore we have always what professes to be an 
“ objective’ account of “‘ cognition’. Pragmatism’’, Mead says 
(p. 360), “‘ regards cognition simply as a phase of conduct denying 
any awareness to immediate experience’? (by which sin fell the 
realists). In short, for the most part if not invariably, Mead is 
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discussing what many other people would call “ epistemology ”’ but 
persistently denies that it is epistemology. 

One of the main difficulties (wrong-headedly I daresay) that I 
find in the book is precisely here. It seems to me that Mead’s wish 
to be ontological throughout rather than his success in being s0, is 
the father to his philosophical position. He sees very clearly (and 
chides Dewey for negligence in the affair) that a bio-social “ ontology ” 
is rather odd since it may reasonably be presumed that life and 
society are generated from what is a-biological and pretty certainly 
non-social, or at any rate have an a-biological and non-social en- 
vironment. Faced with this difficulty he appears to reply in 
substance that “ mind” is not subjective, has never swallowed and 
never could swallow Nature, and is not an instance of homo additus 
naturae. These negations, even if they were justified could not 
establish much that was positive. On the positive side what he 
seems to say is that mind is or is part of a bio-social response, and, 
as such, is a natural process. That I suppose is true and even 
obvious. What I don’t see at all clearly is that Mead has any theory 
at all about the testimony of such responses, if (or how) they tell us 
anything about their environment, if (and how) they tell us anything 
about themselves. They are supposed to do this or that, and because 
they do it we are supposed to know why and when and how they doit. 

I find the exposition very puzzling. “It is certainly true’, Mead 
says (p. 15), “that what is the precondition of an experience cannot 
be the experience itself.” Similarly (p. 45) he says that the world 
cannot have “the sort of logical necessity ”’ that a hypothesis has, 
since the hypothesis presupposes the world. The first statement 
seems to be clear—on certain interpretations of “ experience ”—but 
not, I should say, on Mead’s interpretation, since for him an “ ex- 
perience’ is identified with what would usually be called its 
“contents”. In that sense why shouldn’t the contents of spatial 
experience actually be spatial? What is wrong about holding that 
in space-perception we do apprehend a spatial world? And why 
shouldn’t such a world be logical? Why should hypotheses have 
a special brand of logic all to themselves ? In the context on p. 15 
Mead (I grant) is talking about secondary qualities, and there may 
be special reasons (although I don’t believe it) why these should be 
denied to a world that is “‘ simply there”. But the general argument 
I have mentioned seems to me to be illogical, to pervade Mead’s 
book, and to yield the conclusion that all bio-social responses pre- 
suppose an unknowable world. 

Part of the difficulty seems to concern the meaning of “ know- 
ledge”. ‘‘ If knowledge is discovery of the unknown ”’, Mead says 
(p. 45), ‘‘ [the real] world is not known—it is simply there”. But 
why say anything so silly about knowledge? Why assert that all 
its acquisitions, as soon as acquired, perish by definition? Again 
what did Mead mean by “simply there”? So far as I can see, 
nothing for Mead is real until it is here (and now). That is because 
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nothing (for him) is real until it is handled. If it is distant and only 
seen, not handled, it contains the promise of manipulation; and its 
distant “ thereness ”’ (as I apprehend) is just such a promise. That, 
surely, isn’t a simple way of being “ there” and it is not plain to 
me that it is a way of being “ there” at all. Mead frequently seems 
to say that the thing is “ there ” in the relative here-now space-time 
of the percipient, the act of the percipient containing all the relevant 
“reality” that there is. Alternatively he says (which seems to 
me to be quite, quite different) that the act of the percipient contains 
ideationally what is (simply ?) outside it but “‘ answers ”’ to it. 

In a host of places Mead seems to me to mislead himself and his 
readers in a systematic way (of course without intending to do so). 
Take the following statement (p. 70) “‘ The discredited object did 
exist in the past and the hypothetical object must exist, if it is to 
exist, in the future’. That sentence is about a certain “ discredited 
object” (viz. the idea that yellow fever was spread by contagion) 
and about a certain “ hypothetical object’ (viz. the hypothesis 
that yellow fever is spread by a parasite). I suggest that the sen- 
tence could be quite simply translated thus. “ The old idea, now 
discredited, was formerly acted on, the new idea if it persists will 
be acted on in the future”. This avoids the nonsense of saying 
that a “ discredited object ” once existed (and then was quarantine). 
It also avoids the nonsense of saying that hypothetical parasites 
could ever give anyone yellow fever. The translation, to be sure, is 
quite tame and the original rather exciting. But was the excitement 
legitimate @ 

Indeed it seems to me that there is a systematic ambiguity in the 
dates that Mead ascribes to his “acts”. If we ask the American 
question “Just when?” we get a very cryptic answer. “In 
general’’, Mead says, “the outer object is already in the system as 
a want’. How is my dinner already in me “as a want ”’ before I 
eat it? There may be some action of the digestive juices but surely 
there is no protein. The difficulty appears to me to attach to Mead’s 
whole theory. According to Mead if I perceive a friend a hundred 
yards away the meaning is that I now have the future experience of 
shaking him by the hand. If I perceive the sun whose light takes 
eight minutes to reach me I now perceive the present sun although 
it may have perished during the eight minutes’ interim. This 
seems to me to be incredible. I can understand the view that what 
I now see is a sun eight minutes old. I can also understand the view 
that I now perceive a present sensation that represents an old sun. 
But any other theory seems to me to confuse the dates. Does 
anyone (except Mead) attempt such a system of dating when he tries 
to correlate, e.g., the puff of smoke that he sees with the cannon’s 
roar that he hears later? Again, Mead’s theory of distance is not at 
all simple; for taste, according to Mead, prepares for manipulation 
just as much as sight does and so has to be counted as “ distant ”. 
If so, what about a baby who sucks his thumb ? 
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This muddle about dates (or what I regard as a muddle) seems to be 
canonised in what Mead says about the ‘“ specious present’. Here, 
no doubt, he has much distinguished company. Nevertheless it is a 
scandalous company and Mead is more unguarded than most. He 
repeats his point again and again. “ We call it a present ”’. he says, 
for example on p. 339, “‘ though some of the past and future is included 
in it”. In other words it is supposed to contain past, present and 
future all in one and to be a “ pause ” or a “ collapsed act ’’ having 
that extraordinary character. That is what seems to me to be such 
a scandal. Let the “specious present ”’ be a stretch of duration, 
let it be the stretch that appears in a personal perspective, and (as 
Mead correctly points out) let it be of variable length as measured 
by the clock. How does it follow that such a stretch of duration 
can have parts that occur before they do occur? How can any 
temporal process, however brief its duration, get ahead of its own 
time in the way alleged? Is that a specious appearance to any 
specious person? If it is, I can only say that I would be glad to 
meet him. He is quite different from me. 

In short, it seems to me that Mead (like many others) has uncritically 
swallowed a fairy-tale about the “‘ specious present’ and has used 
the fairy-tale to justify a systematic muddle in dates. But I forgot. 
Mead is sometimes content to say that there is a “ hypothetical 
extension of the future in the specious present ”’ (e.g. p. 340). To 
that no one need object : but it seems to be all one to Mead whether 
he is making an innocuous or a heart-rending assertion on the point. 

Since temporal process is so much of a puzzle to every philosopher 
it would, of course, be grossly unfair to raise a dust about time and 
then complain that Mead’s philosophy looks rather dingy. I am 
not suggesting that it 7s dingy. On the contrary I accept in principle 
the truth of what Whitehead and others have said about Mead. 
My complaint is that throughout the book he is talking epistemology 
when he professes to have extruded all that riff-raff, and that the 
result is unnecessarily confusing both to himself and to his readers. 
Take the following statement, “ It is the contact of physical objects 
with the organism and of the organism with physical objects that 
gives to the organism its outside and to physical objects their insides ”. 
Surely if there is contact things must touch. How can they touch 
if they have neither insides nor outsides ? How can contact “ give” 
what it must already have? It may be true that we construe 
physical objects in terms of manipulatory data. It may also be 
true that our ideas on the subject are in an ideational framework 
which is bio-social. But when epistemology is extruded altogether 
the monstrosity sometimes called an “ epistemological object” is 
also extruded. So far as I can see all Mead’s objects are ‘* epistemo- 
logical objects’, that is to say are something that does not exist. 
There are objects, and objects have a certain epistemological status, 
or may have it. But there are no “ epistemological objects ”’. 

Consider, again, the bio-social side of Mead’s theory. The central 
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part of it seems to be something like this: What is important about 
“ consciousness” is self-consciousness. That means self-objectifi- 
cation and that, in its turn, means the “ generalised other ” applied 
to ourselves as well as to our social and sub-social environment. 
Suppose it is true, in fact, that self-consciousness does imply this 
self-objectification, that self-objectification does imply that we 
think of ourselves as things among other things, and that it is by 
means of social intercourse that we frame such ideas. What is the 
ontological inference ? So far as I can see these doctrines tell us 
something important about the way in which we come to think 
about ourselves and have no tendency whatsoever to prove that 
reality is bio-social in its constitutive essence. 

I find the same sort of bewilderment in much that Mead says 
about perspectives, although I have nothing but admiration for the 
pertinacity with which he discusses this problem and for the 
conscientious tenacity with which he refuses to accept easy solutions. 
(He is not content, for instance, with saying that one perspective 
“conveys” another but is determined to ask how the conveyance 
occurs, how the passengers are distinct from the vehicle, and in what 
sense the passengers retain their identity.) Nevertheless Mead’s 
implied premiss than an ideational or associative conveyance is 
just as ontological and objective a conveyance as any other seems to 
me to give his entire discussion an eel-like degree of slipperiness. 
A percipient event (to use Whitehead’s phrase) can, I daresay, be 
in various distinct perspectives at the same time. In other words 
it may belong to several patterns or systems any one of which we 
may legitimately select for consideration, and all without confusion 
so long as we do not confuse the different systems. It follows that 
any given percipient may be able to think or to imagine himself 
into several perspectives. But how are we helped in this affair 
by being told that a man in a railway train can change his perspective 
at will? I agree that he may look out of the window or may pull 
down the blinds, but the fact seems to me to be completely irrelevant. 
Mead discusses the question (e.g. on p. 184) whether any conditions 
must be present “if two or more perspectives are so to intersect 
each other that what belongs to the order of one shall affect what 
belongs to the order of another”. What does the word “ affect ” 
mean in this statement ? Does the man in the moving railway 
train “ affect ’’ the train or the world when he pulls down the blinds ? 

So great a part of Mead’s book is concerned with problems of field 
physics that it seems proper to ask how much of an expert Mead was 
in this department of science. So far as I can see, it is impossible to 
answer that question from the evidence of this book. The reason 
may be that Mead was either talking to or writing for philosophical 
students who could not, for the most part at least, be expected to 
be competent physicists. I don’t know that the point matters very 
much. It is plain that Mead had a much greater interest in the 
methods of many natural sciences, and a more delicate acquaintance 
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with them, than most humanistic philosophers. He had been a 
surveyor as well as a tutor; but if his interests, as I think, were 
philosophical and cultural rather than mathematical, philosophers 
should be the last people in the world to complain. He had lived 
for many years with these ideas, and had given the best of a fine 
intellect to them. 

Joun Larrp. 


The Problem of the Individual. [University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy. Volume 20.] Berkeley, Calif. : University 
of California Press; London : Cambridge University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 206. $2.00; 9s. 


Tuis volume contains eight lectures delivered before the Philoso- 
phical Union at Berkeley in 1936. Three of them are mainly 
historical, dealing with Plato, Hume, and the development of 
physical theory ; one is concerned with political philosophy. But 
there is a main body of more purely speculative discussion to which 
the first lecture by Prof. Loewenberg, and the last by Prof. Adams, 
provide useful introduction and conclusion. Reading between the 
lines, I think one can see the opposition between the Contextualists, 
the Positivists, and those who follow the Philosophy of Organism. 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Loewenberg, for instance, unite in criticism of 
the alleged Logical Positivist view that a definition is to be con- 
trasted sharply with a judgment—that a definition is not true or 
false and not ‘about facts’. This, says Mr. Loewenberg, is to 
“consign definitions to the limbo of meaninglessness ”’ and is tanta- 
mount to the “assertion that definitions are arbitrary” (p. 3), and 
Mr. Adams seems to agree (185). But Mr. Loewenberg admits that 
definitions are judgments about words (and, of course, “‘ Words also 
belong to the domain of facts ’’), and this, I think, is the fundamental 
claim of the Positivists. No one can deny that all ostensive defini- 
tions have an element of the arbitrary in them: ‘red’ might have 
been used for a shape, and we can easily understand the different 
sense in which the invention of a novel sign is arbitrary. But 
plainly, the formulation of a rule that is stated to be actually binding 
upon a certain language-group, is not supposed by anyone to be 
wholly arbitrary. Such a rule, of course, is not falsified if it happens 
to be violated. On the other hand, it may be true or false that it is 
actually binding upon the language-group. This can be established 
by examining the reasons that could be offered in support of the 
rule: Is it a custom of all, or of the important members, of the 
group? There are problems in plenty raised by this account, but 
it seems to me that Mr. Loewenberg and Mr. Adams have done no 
more than object to the unfortunate phraseology of certain Logical 
Positivist writers. 
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In the present crisis of philosophy it is particularly interesting 

and helpful to discover what a given philosopher thinks that 
philosophy is: Mr. Loewenberg explains his view carefully in “ The 
Remoteness of the Individual’. He holds that philosophy must 
begin with the pre-analytic data of experience as these are expressed 
in common-sense judgments—the “‘ unkempt empiricism of common- 
sense”. But these judgments lead to puzzles—the paradoxes of 
perception, for example. The philosopher cannot solve these by 
any appeal to the verdict of experience, “ since it is precisely the 
verdict of experience that thrusts them upon us”. It follows that 
‘“ The description of a philosophy as ‘ empirical’ utters a solecism ” 
(14), and that Mr. Loewenberg is a man with a mission: to rescue 
empiricism (i.e. pre-philosophical empiricism) from the empiricists 
11). 
The problem of the individual illustrates this conception. We 
begin with two common-sense uses of ‘individual’: separable or 
single—distinguishable or unique. But our faculties both of division 
and of distinction are limited : and relative ; on reflection, therefore, 
we must decide that the absolutely separate or distinct is always 
“remote from our actual experience’. This remoteness, to which 
Empiricism raises objection, is characteristic of “ all the products of 
reflective intelligence”. The difficulties lie in the antinomies 
(Kant’s Second Antinomy and another which the author ingeniously 
presents for the first time) which defeat the attempt of the philosopher 
to discover these absolutes : Mr. Loewenberg asserts that he knows 
of no device by which the absurdities of this enterprise can be 
mitigated (26). 

Mr. V. F. Lenzen (‘‘ Individuality in Atomism”’) gives a clear 
account of the changes that have taken place in the physicists’ 
view of the ultimate material individual, and attempts to show 
exactly what reality we can assign to such individuals. He follows 
the history of theory from Huyghens and Newton to the electrical 
discoveries of the nineteenth century. Classical Physics describes 
the ultimate particles, or electrons, as separable, independent, dis- 
tinguishable, and substantial; Mr. Lenzen proceeds to show how 
each of these characteristics (whose meaning he explains) has to be 
modified in Quantum Physics. He then examines carefully the 
relation between observation and construction, in the development 
of physical concepts, and especially of the concept of the ultimate 
individual : he comes to the conclusion that there is no fundamental 
distinction between those physical properties that are perceptible 
and those that are not; whatever reality we accord to the former 
belongs also to the latter. This leads to the question of the onto- 
logical status of physical objects ; Mr. Lenzen offers a theory based 
upon the distinction between ‘ aspects’, which are directly observed 
or observable, and physical properties which are not ; ‘‘ The essence 
of a thing is the functional relation between its past, given, and 
possible aspects, and its physical properties, such as mass and 
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electric charge ” (49). Debate arises over the relation between these 
two; are we to regard the former as ‘real’, and the latter as a 
fiction? This, according to Mr. Lenzen, “is of no significance for 
physical science’; but he offers his own answer, which seems to be 
a phenomenalist one : “the concept of a thing expresses a functional 
relation between possibilities of sensation’. The functions are real 
and independent, and this would seem to be the last vestige of the 
independent reality of substance. The paper will interest all those 
who have been following the progress of Pragmatism and Radical 
Empiricism in scientific theory from William James to Prof. Bridgman. 

Prof. Dennes’s paper, ““ The Meaning of Individuality ”’, is close 
to the manner and opinion of younger philosophers in this country, 
and shows clearly the influence of Russell and Moore, Ramsey and 
Wittgenstein, as well as of Lewis, Whitehead and Dewey. He 
continues his attack, very quietly but ably prosecuted in his recent 
papers, upon ‘necessary propositions’, and his advocacy of the 
importance of linguistics for the understanding of philosophical 
problems. A definition, he argues, may be based upon empirical 
propositions, but cannot be used as a premise from which further 
empirical propositions are deduced. A definition may be emotive ; 
it may give to a term, otherwise ambiguous, a sense that reflects 
moral or emotional choice: it must not then be used as a principle 
from which further choices are deduced—as, for example, the 
definitions of ‘man’ as ‘rational’ have been used to determine 
human duties. Many of the key-terms of metaphysics—Mr. Dennes 
gave us examples in his paper in Possihility—are intrinsically vague, 
but acquire meaning through implicit limitation which may very 
well express a less-than-metaphysical interest, or some moral 
preference. Mr. Dennes here discusses the word ‘ individuality’: 
“this common and useful notion of individuality becomes quite 
empty of theoretical significance except where it is confined to 
ranges of objects which some practical and exclusive, but theoretic- 
ally arbitrary, interest has discriminated and fastened upon as a 
type. Emancipated from the boundaries determined by such 
selective interest, the concept becomes one of absolutely unlimited 
application, and hence of no specific meaning ”’ (67). He might well 
have gone further, and pointed out how the very ambiguity itself 
is an important element in the emotional effectiveness of meta- 
physical writings ; emotions really relevant to one definite context 
are transferred to another, indefinite, context; what is their 
relevance here is not explicitly realised, since the new (‘ universal’) 
context has no explicit boundaries at all, and is limited only by 
implicit preference. (An example might be given from Heracleitus : 
* All things change”’ has sense only if some types of things are 
meant; it is a matter of regret only if a still more limited class of 
things is intended. But the peculiar force of the words arises from 
the fact that we do not really know what things are intended.) We 
must not imagine, Mr. Dennes continues, that any set of definitions, 
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even the most fundamental, is dictated by the nature of the universe 
itself; “‘ we must say that Nature is equally tolerant of all classi- 
fications of her processes and phases” (72). This suggests Mr. 
Lewis’s Mind and the World Order, and Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus, 
3.34, etc. Our task is not to try to prove the universal validity of 
our moral choices, but to analyse and criticise them by ‘ the study 
of human and natural history in the broadest sense’’, and then 
simply to work for them. He concludes that ‘ individuality’ is a 
word that commonly stands for some such ideal or choice ; it counts 
for something only if it is used in this way ; for anything whatever is 
individual, in the sense of being an instance of some type, and 
nothing is individual, in the sense of being necessarily unique or 
indivisible. 

Prof. Pepper (“‘ The Individuality of a Work of Art ’’) continues 
his very useful work of showing exactly how the Contextualists 
improve upon the Pragmatists, and how much they incorporate of 
the Philosophy of Organism. He seems to wish to accept hypotheses 
that are strictly unverifiable even in principle, and argues that this 
is a legitimate development of Pragmatism; in discussing the 
actual continuity of physical processes, he writes : 


“ By the very nature of the case these continuities cannot be 
intuited. But since when have pragmatists refused to accept the 
truth of hypotheses on credit, or insisted upon doing all business 
on a cash basis ? ’’ (87). 


I wonder whether this is to ask the Pragmatists to accept an altogether 
repugnant notion of continuity and even of hypothesis. Is not 
‘continuity’ for them the ‘ being there when it is looked for’ ? 
Could the Pragmatist accept any ‘ evidence’ as to ‘ whether anything 
is continuous’ in Mr. Pepper’s sense? (This problem is ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Marhenke in his analysis of Hume on Coherence and 
Constancy (166, etc.).) Mr. Pepper discusses two senses of 
‘individual’ by reference to two examples—a picture of the 
Assumption by Titian, and President Roosevelt. In each case 
there is the ‘ physical individual ’ and the ‘ imaginative individual ’, 
and these are closely related. It is only in the sense of ‘ imaginative 
individual ’ that we can speak of ‘ degrees of individuality’. What 
belongs to the ‘ imaginative individual’ (e.g. ‘ What Titian meant 
by his picture ’, ‘ Roosevelt’s real character ’) is to be determined by 
reference always to the physical individual—the pigments of the 
canvas, the physiological history of the President. The ‘ imaginative 
individual ’ is grasped by a sort of appreciation. This involves both 
the intuition of concrete qualities and the analysis of relations. 
The latter shows us the importance of conflict in works of art and in 
persons whom we should describe as ‘ highly individual’ ; the former 
shows the importance of vividness of quality. 

_ Mr. Strong’s paper (“‘ Individualisation and Individual Rights ’’) 
is political. He begins with an elaborate defence of the possibility 
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and usefulness of impartial criticism in political and social problems, 
He clearly makes out his case for ‘ descriptive criticism’ which 
examines and analyses the facts of the situation before coming to 
a decision. But he does not make it clear what he means by rational 
judgment upon political issues; does he believe that any decision 
must be determined by irrational considerations ? Does not the 
description suggest that a decision is possible that does justice to all 
the interests that the impartial description has revealed? The 
attack on the academic view of politics—the xpiows upon criticism 
—is very well done. Then the writer discusses three aspects of the 
personal individual: he is a context, a continuant, and a unit in 
associations. There are three principles of government, which may 
correspond closely to these three aspects: Democracy is based on 
mediation of rival interests; Fascism on the domination of one 
over all others; Communism on the ultimate division between 
interests, leading at last to the liquidation of one by the other. 
Much of the discussion centres upon Communism and Democracy ; 
but it is Communism in its opposition phase that is discussed— 
Communism heading for the disruption of a capitalist state, that is 
held to exist only because the interests of the two great classes are 
irreconcilable and have to be settled by force. Against this Com- 
munist thesis, Mr. Strong asserts: “‘ The existence of the church no 
more proves that men have souls to be saved than ‘ the existence of 
the State proves that class antagonisms are irreconcilable’. The 
argument from a definition of a state to the conclusion that con- 
ciliation is unworkable in practice is a verbal and not an empirical 
dialectic’ (124). Mr. Strong seems to be sympathetic towards 
mediation and the doctrine that “‘ There is more to the man than the 
memberships I oppose ’”’—no man is comprised in his affiliations, and 
hence the differences between men are never, in principle, without 
some alliances and communities to off-set them. 

Mr. Mackay (‘‘ The Problem of Indivisibility in Plato’s Dialectic ”) 
examines the problem of the One and the Many in the philosophies 
of Socrates and Plato. The Socratic methods of division, hypothesis, 
deduction from the Idea of the Good, are open to the objection that 
they cannot account either for the individual or for contingent truth. 
The Socratic enterprise was purely syntactical, and was saved from 
being quite contentless by the moral interest that distinguished 
Socrates from the other Sophists. His method ends in a stark 
opposition between ‘ the-one-as-being and ‘ the-one-simply ’ ; that 
is, between infinite complexity of character and mere unity of 
particular. The question : “ How can this many also be this one ?” 
which is deployed in the Parmenides, was one which Plato took very 
seriously, but to which he offers no direct solution. Plato insists 
that all reasoning presupposes the reconciliation of the One and the 
Many ; its validation consists “in putting the dialectical method 
into operation and compelling one’s opponent, by appropriate 
questions and answers, to admit the principle of dialectic in the very 
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effort to deny it”? (144). He also has recourse to another of 
Socrates’ notions: the natural teleology by which Socrates had tried 
to explain change. This eros provides a category by which to explain 
both contingent truths and finite individuality. Socrates saw only 
a limited application for this notion; he thought that only in some 
realms was this eros towards order to be discovered. Plato was 
more ambitious ; he makes it the basis of his politics and his meta- 
physics : hence we have a system in which every particular has its 
place, and in which there is an orderly inter-communion of certain 
forms with certain others. Mr. Mackay conducts his complicated 
argument very skilfully, and with close reference to his texts. His 
interpretation suggests the influence of Prof. Cornford’s recent work 
on the Sophist, as well as a careful study of Prof. Taylor and the 
Germans. 

Mr. Marhenke’s “ Hume’s View of Identity” is a critical and 
subtle account of the limitations of Hume’s phenomenalism. He 
begins with Hume’s curious conception of identity, which includes 
qualitative as well as numerical ‘ sameness’: ‘* Whenever an object 
is said to change, Hume held, we are really concerned with a multi- 
plicity of objects ” (160). It follows, of course, that personal identity 
and the continued identity of a physical object, are ‘ fictions ’—in 
our experience of both, there is experience of change. Mr. Marhenke 
shows how this doctrine depends upon an ambiguity in the use of 
‘impression’: ‘‘ Hume obtains his queer results about identity by 
ignoring the distinctions between objects and their states, or, more 
generally, between objects and events’ (174). ‘ Impression’ means 
now one and now the other. No one, the writer argues, ever supposed 
that the successive states of an enduring object are numerically identi- 
cal or enduring. Moreover, the ‘ fiction ’—or rather the illusion—of 
enduring objects, is one which it is very hard to explain on a basis 
of pure phenomenalism. How does it happen that the vulgar come 
to consider coherence and constancy amongst their impressions, the 
sign of an altogether unobservable perdurance? Mr. Marhenke 
examines Hume’s arguments with some thoroughness, and his con- 
clusion is that they are altogether incompatible with Hume’s 
principles that impressions are “internal and perishing existences 
and appear as such”’, and that all impressions ‘“‘ must necessarily 
appear in every particular what they are and be what they appear ”’. 
Hume cannot explain why it does not “ occur to the vulgar that 
phenomenalism is true and that therefore their beliefs are delusions ”’. 
His account of belief is crude and inelastic: in this respect his 
successor, in The Analysis of Mind, has not made any great advances. 
Mr. Marhenke’s own view is that the alleged self-evidence of pheno- 
menalism is itself the chief delusion. 

For Prof. Adams (‘‘ Individuality and Continuity ’’) the individual 
is that which breaks continuity into mere diversity and plurality ; 
it is that which cannot be described exhaustively in universal terms, 

that which cannot be grasped outside its own context. Opposed to 
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individuality is the universal: that which is continuous and in- 
telligible, definite, indifferent to any context, self-identical in any 
situation ; that which is fixed, abstract. He distinguishes carefully 
between the definiteness of universals and the discreteness of par- 
ticulars, and shows clearly that he has understood Plato as well as 
Peirce, Santayana and Whitehead. His paper seems to me to 
provide an excellent introduction to the Philosophy of Organism, 
and helps towards the understanding of, e.g., Chapter X of Science 
and the Modern World. He proceeds, in a curious and even pro- 
voking discussion, to set up a scale running from the mere individual 
to the universal. A work of art is highly individual, an organism 
less so, since it is more indifferent to context, and inanimate objects, 
tools, words, concepts are more and more universal. At the concept- 
stage “ We are near the end of our scale, very close to those timeless 
Santayanan essences, each entirely determinate, universal, wholly 
indifferent to any and every context” (197). The two opposed 
principles of Individuality and Continuity are regarded as the basis 
of Platonism and Contextualism respectively. Of the latter, Mr. 
Adams writes: ‘‘ Perhaps it is a variant of romanticism, mysticism, 
and irrationalism, all exhibiting a kind of distrust of form, a pre- 
dilection for the end of the scale that shows the maximum relevancy 
to context ’’ (198). But in his view the two principles are comple- 
mentary. In the conscious striving of a mind to embody an ideal, 
the form—the abstract, universal, self-identical—is constantly 
adapted to the contingencies of context without losing its own 
identity. This teleology shows us an ‘ individual’ in a new sense, 
in which continuity is reconciled with uniqueness: “in each new 
context what is carried over receives a fresh determination’. The 
‘actual occasions’ on which this realisation occurs, are the 
‘ prehensions ’ of which Prof. Whitehead writes in his “ Objects and 
Subjects”? (The Adventures of Ideas). And Mr. Adams inclines to 
the view that there is teleological activity of many kinds, and indeed 
that it is precisely this that ‘makes the world go round’. The 
notion of an individual, in this second sense, is therefore the founda- 
tion of a metaphysical interpretation of science and history: it is 
as fundamental for Mr. Adams as it was (according to Mr. Mackay’s 
view) for Plato. 
Karu Britton. 


Psychology for Everyone. By W. J. H. Sprorr. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+ 446. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is the custom, one understands, among the makers of certain 
kinds of powders and pastes to offer the public identical materials 
under a variety of labels ; and there is no doubt much to be said 
for this system whereby the housewife may obtain the article she 
desires under any name that may happen to take her fancy. It 
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may be questioned, however, whether the publishers have been 
well advised in adopting this principle in the case of Mr. Sprott’s 
book. Identical texts are contained in this Psychology for Everyone 
and in a student’s edition called General Psychology. The volumes 
differ only in their titles, and in the colour of their bindings. This 
is bound to lead to bibliographical confusion, but more serious is 
the doubt that comes to mind concerning the class of readers to 
whom this work can properly be commended. Notwithstanding 
the verbal contradiction in saying so, a psychology for ‘ Everyone ’ 
is hardly, nowadays, the kind of psychology required by the student. 

Having lodged this protest and expressed this one misgiving it 
remains only to praise the very outstanding merits of Mr. Sprott’s 
volume. It provides an extremely comprehensive, almost en- 
cyclopedic, survey of the subject; it contains much that other 
introductions have neglected ; and it is very pleasantly written. 

The brief introduction on the “schools” of Psychology in its 
concentrated good sense leaves little or nothing more to be said. 
Mr. Sprott points out that many of their differences reflect only 
specialisations in the direction of interest. A broad division is 
suggested between those in which the emphasis is placed upon the 
theory of dispositions and those in which it is placed upon behaviour. 

As a point of departure for systematic exposition Mr. Sprott 
selects the topic of The Springs of Action, theories concerning which 
he divides into those of organised Common Sense, Reflex theories, 
and theories of the Gestalt type. This is followed by an interesting 
chapter on the social environment, so that Mr. Sprott’s Psychology 
goes far to meet the frequently expressed contemporary demand 
that a text-book in the subject should not begin with the study 
of special mental functions but with the activity of the individual 
as a whole in his social setting. 

In Chapter III (on the Innate Constitution of Man) Mr. Sprott 
has got into his stride, and there fairly shows us what that stride 
can be. In less than thirty pages he introduces the reader to a 
dozen versions of the classical doctrine of the temperaments, a 
variety of type theories suggested by experiments, the dichotomous 
schemes of James, Nietzsche, Ostwald, Gross, Jung, Kretschmer, 
Rorschach and Jaensch, the temperament studies associated with 
tests of perseveration and the factors W and C, Saudek’s studies 
of handwriting, June Downey’s will-temperament tests, together 
with related minor contributions of smaller fry; and he still has 
some thirteen pages left in which to review practically the whole 
field of intelligence tests and tests for special aptitudes. 

This is followed by other breathless chapters on Action (IV) ; 
on Affects, Emotions, and Feelings (V); on Development (VI) ; 
Conflict (VII) ; and Psychopathology (VIII). 

There are pages in these chapters in which the distinction between 
text and bibliographical notes is little more than typographical. 
This is the case, for example, when half-a-dozen theories of laughter 
are dealt with in just over one page, and five theories of play are 
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polished off in seventeen lines. Mr. Sprott certainly has a technique 
for covering the ground. One can almost hear him saying to his 
students: ‘‘ On this subject there are many curious theories: here 
they are for what they may be worth”. But what is so very clever 
in Mr. Sprott’s method is that quite suddenly and without warning 
the reader may be asked to stop and think. This is one of several 
respects in which this volume invites comparison with the famous 
work of William James. Mr. Sprott like James combines an 
empirical scientific outlook with a masterly incapacity for ignoring 
philosophical problems. The less careful reader who might con- 
ceivably fail to note this fact in the course of the first eight chapters 
would be suitably impressed by it when he comes to Chapter [IX— 
“ Other People”. 

In this chapter Mr. Sprott begins by pointing out the very im- 
portant distinction between justifying our beliefs concerning other 
people’s minds and giving a causal account of how those beliefs 
arise. He states two objections against Mill’s attempt to justify 
our beliefs in other people’s minds by an argument from analogy. 
The first objection is that children behave as though they were 
behaving towards other people at a very early age; the second is 
that the data from which they could argue are not the data required 
by the argument. 

Without some amplification the first argument is not very com- 
pelling since the alleged fact might well be true in a créche full of 
young behaviourists, and the second argument depends on the first. 
It is not, of course, that the data are never available, but that they 
are not available at the very early age at which we presume the 
child to be aware of other minds. The questions arise, therefore, 
Why is this presumed ? and in what respect precisely is ‘ behaviour 
towards people ’ so distinctive ? 

The answers to those questions are complicated by the fact that 
the most obvious features in the behaviour of adults towards people 
are features in the behaviour of children towards inanimate things. 
We are tempted to say that very young children do not make any 
such distinction : they treat everything as though it were alive. 

Granting that behaving towards something as though it were 
alive implies a belief in other minds, and that this belief arises prior 
to analogical reasoning, the question remains: how does it arise! 
The alternative theory, says Mr. Sprott, “is that we intuitively 
cognize other human bodies as animated.” “ This,” he goes on 
to say, “explains nothing, of course, but makes our apprehension 
of other minds immediate instead of mediate.” 

What remains obscure is the kind of ‘immediacy’ that is here 
intended. All that has been shown is that the belief in other 
minds is immediate in the sense that it is not inferred. But in 
his later very interesting discussion of the Perceptual Field (Ch. XII) 
Mr. Sprott points out that much that is immediate in this sense is 
nevertheless susceptible of psychological explanation in terms of 
the ‘acquirement of meaning’ and other principles. 
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It is, on any view, improbable that the normal kind of awareness 
of other minds is immediate in a sense which implies that no 
psychological explanation of this awareness requires to be given. 
But no doubt, whatever the explanation Mr. Sprott would propose, 
it could not be given in this chapter, but would depend upon his 
theory of perception in general. This wider subject occupies 
Chapters XI to XVII. 

In his treatment of the general field of personality, affection 
and conative process, Mr. Sprott appears to have been influenced 
chiefly, though by no means exclusively, by the writings of Freud ; 
in the sections devoted to theory of perception the predominant, 
though again not exclusive, influence is that of the psychologists 
of the Gestalt schools. For its clarity of exposition and its wealth 
of detail this is certainly one of the best summaries of the work 
of these psychologists. It has, too, the great merit of placing the 
emphasis in the right place—upon the empirical facts to which 
Gestalt. psychologists have drawn attention rather than upon the 
theories which these facts are alleged to support. Of the theories 
Mr. Sprott is inclined to be critical—though perhaps not more critical 
of these than of most. A certain air of detachment pervades the 
whole work: its readers are encouraged not so much to make up 
their minds on anything as to explore points of view. 

What one misses most, in Mr. Sprott’s discussion of the Gestalt 
theory of perception, is any detailed reference to its bearing upon 
the kind of psychological analysis of the data of experience current 
among empirical philosophers. As in most contemporary expositions 
the case is presented as an issue between ‘ atomistic’ theories and 
those of the Gestalt school. But to which, if either, of these belongs 
the kind of psychological analysis one hears in philosophical circles, 
we are not told; and it would have been extremely interesting to 
know how in Mr. Sprott’s opinion Gestalt theory is relevant to 
epistemological interests. Of course, we have no ground for com- 
plaint since the book is written for ‘ Everyone’ and not for philo- 
sophers. We regret the omission, however, because few are so well 
qualified as Mr. Sprott to deal with this subject, and we regret 
it all the more because of the few cryptic utterances that suggest 
that Mr. Sprott suspects that Gestalt theory is in fact adversely 
relevant to the system of concepts in terms of which philosophers 
most commonly discuss the problems of perception. 

Two other sections of this comprehensive volume may be selected 
for comment by reason of their importance for readers with 
philosophical interests. Chapters XVIII to XXI, dealing with 
the non-perceptual forms of cognition, contain an extremely fresh 
treatment of the subjects of believing and thinking; and the con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to the traditional problem of the relation 
between Body and Mind. 

The chapter on Belief is outstanding, partly because Mr. Sprott, 
unlike so many other exponents of this subject, has succeeded in 
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writing fifteen pages without saying anything that is palpably 
absurd. He has evaded the more insidious snares by making no 
attempt to say ‘ what a belief is’, and by concentrating upon the 
question why we believe what we do. This subject is treated with 
great freshness. Not only are the ordinary non-rational subjective 
factors discussed, the chapter contains also interesting observations 
on the principles of dialectical materialism and on the thesis of 
writers such as Mannheim who have argued the case for the 
* sociological’ determination of opinion. Commendably, too, Mr. 
Sprott considers it worth while to note the fact that some beliefs 
are arrived at in rational ways. 

The chapter on Thinking introduces the student to an immense 
number of topics, and by reason of the clarity with which the 
problems are discussed it is well calculated to illuminate the way 
of the beginner in this very difficult subject. On one point it might 
perhaps be said that Mr. Sprott fails to display his usual impartial 
insight into both sides of a disputed question. Commenting on 
the assertion that the law of association by similarity can be re- 
duced to that of association by contiguity (since similars are associ- 
ated in virtue of a common element in two complex items) Mr. 
Sprott objects on the ground: “ This is, of course, quite contrary 
to the observed facts ; a photograph makes us think of the original 

. without our being able to point to any material constituent 
common to both, and the suggestion that there must be a common 
factor is pure invention.” This, surely, is a strange objection. 
That there is something in common between a photograph and the 
original is quite obvious, and Mr. Sprott goes on to tell us what it 
is, viz. one or more ‘configural qualities’. That the common 
factor must be a ‘ material constituent ’ (whatever that may mean) 
no one who defended the reductive argument would claim. They 
would in general endorse Bradley’s assertion that ‘ association 
marries universals’, a statement that the reformulation in the 
language of ‘ configurations ’ may fairly be taken to confirm. 

In his concluding chapter—on the relation between Body and 
Mind—Mr. Sprott sets out to balance himself ‘on the narrow edge 
which separates psychology from metaphysics’; but the success 
he achieves is due less to this acrobatic feat than to the fullness 
with which he presents the relevant empirical facts drawn from 
normal and abnormal psychology and the field of psychical research. 
When he comes to set out the general theories of the matter he 
reverts to his earlier highly synoptic style. Six possible views occupy 
two pages, and Mr. Sprott concludes with the apparently safe con- 
clusion that ‘ for practical purposes the psychologist has to use the 
body-mind framework which he finds the most helpful’; but as 
a parting shot at those who might thereby be lulled into a false 
sense of security, he adds that whether our success in understanding 
and foretelling is evidence of the truth of the adopted framework 
is a matter for philosophers to decide. 

C. A. Mace. 
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A Commentary on Kant’s “Critique of Judgment”. By H. W. Cassirer. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1938. Pp. xi+ 412. 2ls. 


TuE Critique of Judgment has hitherto received very little attention from 
Kantian scholars in this country. It was not translated into English until 
Bernard’s translation appeared in 1892, a century after its original. Since 
then there has been one essay in interpretation, and one further translation. 
The latter, the work of Mr. Justice Meredith, embodies an introduction 
and a good deal of historical matter bearing especially on Kant’s esthetics ; 
but it is hardly adequate as a sole guide to the Critique. Mr. Cassirer’s 
book should therefore be welcomed by all serious students of Kant. 

One of the chief difficulties for the exposition of the Critique of Judgment, 
is that Kant expects his readers to be generally familiar with the termin- 
ology and argument of the two former Critiques. Mr. Cassirer has devoted 
his introduction, which occupies nearly a quarter of the book, to a summary 
of them, giving due prominence to those points which are of importance 
for understanding the Critique of Judgment. He apologises for this in his 
preface, but it is difficult to see what else he could have done. I do not 
think, however, that this introduction calls for special notice, and I shall 
pass at once to describe the main part of the book. 

This is a commentary on the text, going through the Critique continu- 
ously section by section, with a few minor omissions and two important 
ones. The author does not deal with the last part of the book, the “‘ Metho- 
dology of Teleological Judgment ” which, he says, is of chiefly historical 
interest and comparatively easy to understand. And he does not deal 
with the commonly received version of Kant’s own Introduction, un- 
questionably the most difficult part of the Critique, but comments instead 
on the much-less-known “‘ First Introduction”. His reasons for this de- 
cision are given on pp. 97-98, and are fairly convincing. The First Intro- 
duction was rejected by Kant himself as being too diffuse and repetitive, 
and not, therefore, because of any change in his views. Actually, by 
stating the same points several times over in slightly different terms, it 
makes a far easier and better introduction than its successor; though 
anyone who has mastered the former will understand the latter without 
overmuch difficulty. We might add that Kant himself calls this a “‘ sum- 
a. and perhaps it may most profitably be read, as it was written, last 
of all. 

A minor disadvantage is that the First Introduction is only accessible in 
English in a somewhat unreliable translation. Mr. Cassirer’s own render- 
ings from the text encourage one to wish that he may some time supply 
the need for a better. However, his exposition is fairly full and would 
wid the argument to be followed, if necessary, without reference to the 

rman. 

The commentary consists partly of paraphrase and quotation from the 
text, partly of digression to fill up gaps or obscurities in Kant’s statement 
and to relate his argument to what is maintained elsewhere in this and 
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other of his works. It is entirely devoted to exposition. The author tells 
us (p. 99): “‘ My idea of a commentary on a philosophical work is that it 
should try to help the reader to understand particular passages which he 
finds difficult ; and that is what I have tried to do in this commentary”, 
The reader who would like an easy typical example might do worse than 
compare the exposition of Section 7 of the treatise proper with Kant’s 
text. The first two paragraphs largely paraphrase Kant’s own words, 
which are easy to follow. In the third, where the argument becomes more 
obscure, Mr. Cassirer certainly does interpolate precisely those pieces of 
information which are needed to make the argument intelligible, and 
presents an admirably lucid account. For instance, he concludes: “ We 
have to distinguish between general (empirical) rules and universal (a 
priori) rules. All rules concerning the beautiful are such universal rules. 
They do not tell us what has taken place in most cases, but what ought to 
take place in every case.” I do not think that Kant ever puts his point 
as clearly as this ; though it is quite obviously a faithful account of what 
he is trying to say. 

Mr. Cassirer explains in his Preface: “‘ My aim in writing this book has 
been to expound the Critique of Judgment, and I have thought that this 
aim would best be achieved if I confined myself to plain exposition unmixed 
with praise or blame.” But he clearly feels also that the problems which 
Kant raises should be discussed in the context in which Kant himself has 
put them. He deplores the “ view put forward by many of Kant’s com- 
mentators that, since Kant was unfortunately incapable of understanding 
his own philosophy, it is the duty of his commentators to understand his 
philosophy better than he did himself” (p. 339). And he adds: ‘“‘ My 
study of Kant’s philosophy has convinced me more and more that there is 
only one way of understanding it, and that is by taking it as a whole no 
part of which is irrelevant to the understanding of the others”. 

It would, I think, be unfair to credit the author with the view that 
the system of philosophy thus discovered gives us a generally correct solution 
of its particular problem: Mr. Cassirer nowhere attempts a judgment of 
truth or falsity. But (if the distinction be allowed) he evidently holds that, 
beneath its obscurity of statement, it is at least very much more self- 
consistent than appears at first sight. Indeed, on his view that one is 
liable to make complete nonsense of it by discussing excerpts in isolation 
from the whole, it would seem illogical to admit that Kant’s views ever 
suffered modification, or indeed developed at all, except by “‘ explication ” ; 
since the data for such an assertion could only be obtained by setting one 
passage against another. I am glad to see that in practice Mr. Cassirer 
rejects this view on one point at least: he does admit (p. 110) that the 
doctrine of the Critique of Judgment, that we must presuppose that nature 
forms a system in respect of its particular laws, modifies and improves 
the teaching of the first Critique, that the concept of such a system is a 
mere Idea of Reason. Incidentally, I commend this whole section as an 
admirable piece of exposition. 

In my opinion Mr. Cassirer has erred occasionally from a desire to make 
Kant’s argument appear more consistent than it really is. I do not believe 
that many people who had carefully compared Kant’s text of Section 48 
with that of Section 16 would endorse the interpretation that “‘ the purpose 
which the artist has in mind and the perfection he seeks to realize is beauty. 
This is his only intention.” For Kant in general seems to use “ perfection ” 
(Vollkommenheit) in a highly technical sense, and to distinguish it sharply 
from beauty, as perfection in relation to the natural kind to which the 
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object belongs ; though he admits that the two can co-exist, as in the case 
of human beings and animals. 

Iam also bound to disagree with the view expressed in a passage already 
quoted and implied elsewhere, that we must not go on to restate Kant’s 
problems in our own terms ; for there are many points of interest in his 
argument which can only be discovered in this way, and which, of course, 
this commentary does not directly illustrate. Thus, I cannot believe that 
Kant’s use of the term ‘‘ Zweck ” is really consistent and unambiguous ; 
but I cannot even express my doubts as to this without adopting a notation 
which will distinguish the different supposed senses. This sort of discussion 
is of course no substitute for the attempt to understand as exactly as possible 
what Kant means ; it may even make it more difficult by distracting our 
attention; in any case, it is harder to carry through two undertakings 
successfully than to concentrate on one. But I cannot see that there is 
any other way of helping to decide whether Kant’s assertions are true or 
false ; and I cannot believe that anything else than this should be the ulti- 
mate object of a commentary. 

but this is not to question the value of a book which deliberately limits 
itself to the task of exposition. I do frankly wish that Mr. Cassirer had not 
had to limit the scope of his work—presumably through the necessity of 
finishing it within a set time. But I also think that he has accomplished 
the task he set himself as well as one could possibly require. Errors, if 
such there be, are very rare indeed, and the general clarity of statement is 
most surprising in view of the complexity and obscurity of Kant’s own 
work. I do in fact believe that we have here a work of real permanent 
value to Kantian scholars in this country. It will naturally commend itself 
first to the considerable section who come nearest to the author’s general 
approach ; for Mr. Cassirer possesses in a very high degree those qualities 
of minute and sympathetic understanding of his author’s mind in which 
this school excel. It clearly cannot meet the demand for an independent 
discussion of Kant’s problem in modern terms; and it is not likely to 
appeal immediately to those who attach prime importance to historical 
detail; since the Preface expressly states: ‘‘ Owing to the circumstances 
in which this book has been written, I had .. . to limit its scope and 
. . . confine myself entirely to the expounding of Kant’s argument just as 
if it had no history behind it”. But even the most radical or historically 
preoccupied critic will hardly be wise to neglect such a valuable help 
towards his first duty of understanding exactly what Kant himself means to 
say. I only wish I had had it by me when I first began to read the Critique. 

To pass to matters of less moment: there are a few errors that deserve 
notice, three being in the dates given on p. 97. The second volume of 
Beck’s commentary appeared in 1794 and not, of course, 1777; Harten- 
stein’s second edition in 1868, not 1886; and Buek’s edition, according to 
Lehmann, in 1922, not 1914. Also Section 34 should be added to the list of 
“omitted passages’ given in the Preface ; and the heading “‘ Section 67” 
should presumably read “‘ Dialectic of Teleological Judgment,” since Mr. 
Cassirer does not comment on the section in question, but gives a general 
introduction to the Dialectic. On the whole, however, the detailed execu- 
tion and printing is accurate ; there is a well-arranged index, and the ex- 
ternals of the book leave nothing to be desired. And I think in the cir- 
cumstances it may be allowable to put in a word of praise for the author’s 
excellent prose style. Had he not hinted in the Preface at difficulties over- 
come, one would never have suspected that he had not had a mature 
acquaintance with English literature. 

G. C. Sreap. 
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(Euvres Completes de Malebranche. Edition critique publi¢e sous les 
auspices de |’Académie francaise, de l’Académie des Sciences, de 
l Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, par Disiri Rovustan 
en collaboration avec Paul Schrecker. TomelI. De la Recherche de la 
Vérité, livres I et Il. Paris: Boivin et Cie, 1938. Pp. xl, 491. 
80 frs. 


Tuis volume, in large octavo, inaugurates what is likely to be one of the 
most striking achievements in painstaking and critical editing in the sphere 
of philosophical literature. Timed to mark the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of Malebranche’s birth, it is the foundation-stone of a perfect 
memorial, the completion of which will set the study of Malebranche’s 
thought on asound basis. Hitherto anyone who has had occasion to inquire 
carefully into the philosophy of the Oratorian must have felt irritated by 
the trouble he was put to in getting at the source-material. There has been 
no complete edition even of his philosophical works alone, despite the claim 
Genoude and Lourdoueix made for their collection of 1837. Most of us, 
I imagine, have had to make shift for ordinary working purposes with 
Simon’s even less complete and poorly edited collection of 1842. The 
position has been mitigated by the appearance since the War of separate 
critical editions of a few of the writings. But the main work, the Recherche, 
has been left neglected in this regard, although, as first appearing in 1674-75 
and last appearing from its author’s hand in a sixth edition as late as 1712, 
a fully collated edition is more required of it than of any other of his works ; 
the six editions extend over almost his entire career as a writer, so that their 
successive changes should give the key to his philosophical development. 
Any pronouncement on this development not made on the basis of a minute 
comparison of these editions is of little value, and such a task is scarcely 
possible without the prior construction of a collated text. Further, the 
extremely important Eclaircissements have not been easily available ; and 
Malebranche’s correspondence has remained scattered in works about 
other persons. Finally, the very corpus of his writings has been a matter 
of some uncertainty, so that the possibility of bibliographical fictions and 
of false attributions needed to be inquired into. 

At last our troubles are to be removed. One evidence of the care that 
underlies this first complete edition is that it was planned as long ago as 
1915, on the occasion of the bicentenary of Malebranche’s death (an article 
by M. Roustan on the project appeared in the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale in Jan., 1916). The high standard which the editors have set them- 
selves, the vast amount of research to be done, and the procuring of financial 
support, have delayed the realisation of the scheme. The work now appears 
under the egis of France’s highest academic bodies, among which it is 
pleasant to note the Académie des Sciences, of which Malebranche was 
a member and whose secretary, the famous Fontenelle, wrote ex officio 
the Eloge which is our oldest sketch of Malebranche’s life and work. Sixteen 
volumes are projected, the first fourteen of which are to contain the writings 
in the chronological order of their first publication, the text in each case 
being that of the last edition in Malebranche’s life-time, with the variants 
in the earlier editions fully noted; the two final volumes will contain 
miscellanea. No indication is given of the intervals at which the volumes 
are to appear. To help the impatient to adjust their expectations, I 
transcribe the plan :— 
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Vols. I-IV—the Recherche de la Vérité. 

V—Conversations chrétiennes. Méditations pour se disposer & 
Vhumilité et & la pénitence. Considérations de piété pour tous 
les jours de la semaine. 

Vi—Traité de la nature et de la grace. 

ViI—Traité de la morale. 

VIlI—Meéditations chrétiennes et métaphysiques. 

IX-XI—Reéponses M. Arnauld. 

XII—Entretiens sur la métaphysique et sur la religion. 

XIII—Traité de l'amour de Dieu . . . suivi de trois lettres au 
R. P. Lamy. Réponse générale 4 ce méme Pére. 

XIV—Entretien d’un philosophe chrétien et d’un_ philosophe 
chinois. Réflexions sur la prémotion physique. 

XV—Correspondence and opuscula. 

XVI—Biographical documents, and index to the entire series. 


The plan has the immediate interest of being in effect the editors’ specifi- 
cation of the corpus of Malebranche’s writings. The following are ex- 
cluded—(1) Méditations métaphysiques, published in 1841 by Feuillet de 
Conches. Of its two parts it has been known for some time that the second 
was written by the Abbé de Lanion. (2) T'raité de V'égalité des sexes (1672). 
(3) Traité de Vinfini créé, published (under Malebranche’s name) in 1769. 
(4) Some fairly lengthy mathematical fragments first published in 1879 by 
C. Henry and attributed by him to Malebranche. The editors also reject 
an untraced T'raité de l’dme once attributed to Malebranche, and deny the 
existence of an Eclaircissement alleged to have been written by Malebranche 
in 1687 in reply to Arnauld’s Dissertation sur le prétendu bonheur des plaisirs 
des sens of the same year. It does not seem as though, to offset these 
losses, much hitherto unpublished material is to be made available, though 
the initiative of this edition may encourage readers to co-operate in the 
search for some. The hint is dropped that Malebranche’s correspondence 
with English scholars would lead one to expect that there are still un- 
discovered letters from or to him in this country. 

The first volume comprises Books I and II of the Recherche (the text 
of the sixth edition, 1712, with the variants in the preceding editions), 
an introduction to the entire series, another to the Recherche, a list of the 
editions of this work (in translation as well as in the original), and nearly 
a hundred pages of notes on the main text. The introductions, avoiding 
history and exposition, are concerned with editorial principles, questions 
of authenticity, and bibliographical matters. The notes are purely exe- 
getical and historical and, with all their erudition, are marvels of com- 
pression. They devote special care to Malebranche’s relations to St. 
Augustine and to Descartes, explain scholastic terms and ideas, and track 
down quotations and allusions. Some of the longer historical notes have 
value independently of the text, for example, those on preformation and 
heredity (pp. 416-418), on the perception of two-dimensional magnitude 
(425-428), and on the theory of animal spirits (430-432); the longest of 
all surveys the old fancies about the effect of a pregnant woman’s imaginings 
on her child. The amount of research that lies behind these notes 
is immense, and if at times they take us away from the text rather than 
emphasise and clarify it, they are what we require of a monumental edition, 
which has to aim not at the standardisation of the critical opinions of its 
own day but at supplying the objective material which the coming genera- 
tions can interpret in their own way. This impersonal and timeless aim, 
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involving both severe labour and severe self-repression, has obviously 
been followed by M. Roustan and M. Schrecker, and if their succeeding 
volumes maintain the standard exemplified in this one, they will have 
produced a work which will sit comfortably, if not quite so grandly, along- 
side Adam and Tannery’s noble edition of the works of Descartes. In 
the meantime we greet their venture with respect, and thank them for 
the heavy sacrifice of time, interest and effort which this service to other 
students is involving. 
T. KE. Jessop. 


L Action, Vol. II: L’ Action humaine et les conditions de son aboutissement. 
By M. Bronpex. Paris: F. Alcan, 1937. Pp. 553. 60 fr. 


In this volume Maurice Blondel completes the triptych devoted to “‘ La 
Pensée” (two volumes), “ L’Etre et les étres”, and L’ Action ” (two 
volumes). The entire series is a protest against a water-tight separation 
of idea and action, as also against the self-sufficiency of human thinking 
and action ; the intellectualism of Jacques Maritain and the actualism of 
Giovanni Gentile are indirectly criticised. 

This philosophy, which tries to surpass the idea and deal with the 
problem of human destiny, might be designated by Jasper’s term, 
“‘unpolemical ’”’—a logic of life is outlined that surpasses and embraces 
formal logic. Thus, in the present volume, the analysis of action proceeds 
in nine concentric waves, from the lowest level of action represented by 
the intentional sign, through the various levels represented by the individual, 
the person, the family and society, to the summit which is described in 
the hypothesis of divine grace. At each stage action is described, its 
insufficiency discovered, and the possibility of its perfection outlined, an 
ascending kind of description that is not unlike Hegel’s. 

Man can only act because he participates in an infinite power; if he 
had no idea of this transcendence there would be no action. Purely 
immanent action is an illusion—where there is only movement there is no 
action. Action is an internal, dynamic activity, actuality rather than 
activity, not an élan vital or transitive condition. 

Blondel discovers that no term or sum of terms in the realisable goods 
man may will, can ever satisfy him : a real term must be sought for outside 
the series. The human act is incomplete by experience; at its highest 
limits it has not succeeded in passing entirely from potency to actuality. 
And yet, since we are in an irreversible universe, it cannot recoil and 
retrace its steps, but must pass from potency to actuality. Moreover, it 
can only effect this transition by means of a being in act, not by any 
antecedent conditions. And since the will has only one more good to 
will, the non-contingent, the transcendent and wholly real, this Absolute is 
not merely an ideal but is virtually immanent in human action. 

How is this relation of divine immanence to human contingency to be 
described ? Certainly not in terms of ideas, for action is greater than the 
idea. (Thinking, it may be noted, is generated in the Divine Mind as well 
as in man’s mind.) From this point of view, Blondel condemns all forms 
of idealism. He finds it hard to imagine why the idea has been regarded 
as the sole reality for so long, especially since idealism inherently supposes 
that thinking arises somehow from non-thinking: a mirror, he says, 
cannot exist without its opaque backing. 
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A critic of Maritain and Gentile, the author claims that action has 
heretofore been considered extrinsically, but not intrinsically. How often 
Descartes’ error has been perpetuated, namely, that the idea of action is 
equivalent to action. And it is from Descartes, too, that Bacon’s formula 
—homo quantum scit, tantum potest—gained its prestige. This should 
be amended to—homo quantum concupiscit et potest, tantum scit. The 
sciences, in other words, are dependent upon human needs, satisfy these 
needs only partially, and never form a homogeneous whole. The sciences 
are not an automatic growth, but are the continuous creation of conscious 
action, and the latter supposes a final cause that is at the same time 
interior and transcendent to it. Moreover, if our thinking, as exemplified 
by science, cannot be limited to the purely immanent, neither can our 
human action be limited to the purely transitive: “nous devons penser 
en homme d’action et agir en homme de pensée.” 

This dynamic principle is the First Act as well as the means by which 
all the successive concentric waves are sustained, and human action 
proceeds from this original impulsion and is unable to complete itself 
without reference to this same transcendent reality (p. 304). This identi- 
fication of the initial, a priori élan with the developing, immanent God is 
based upon the dynamism of consciousness ; the consciousness of action 
implies the notion of infinite, and this notion of infinite explains the con- 
sciousness of freedom (p. 155). 

How is the dynamism of consciousness to be related to the Absolute ? 
To overcome this difficulty the author discusses the rational necessity of 
an extra-philosophic phenomenon, “‘ une onde exotique et supréme”’, by 
means of which a supernatural whose nature is inaccessible may influence 
gratuitously an imperfect action whose dynamism contains an aptitude 
for perfection. Such a gift of the supernatural will be immeshed in the 
natural endowments of man and will not appear in the accounts of 
philosophy as a separate item. Any type of philosophy, however, that 
does not include this sense for mystery falls short of integral realism as 
Blondel conceives it. 

While Blondel’s method in which formal logic is supplemented by the 
logic of existence will interest philosophers, and his protest against the 
immanentism of the totalitarian state will awaken ready sympathy, the 
works as a whole are valuable because Blondel is a pioneer in restoring 
the concept of the supernatural to philosophical use. Attention may be 
drawn to several French philosophers who have followed this direction 
recently : Gabriel Marcel, Georges Le Roy, and Louis Lavelle. 

In this volume, as in the previous ones, some of the most interesting 
developments are contained in the large section entitled Excursus, e.g. 
the lecture on Transcendence delivered by the author at the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Paris, 1937. The tantalising quality of Blondel’s 
works may be indicated by the headings borne by the conclusions to 
“L’Etre et les étres”’ and L’ Action ’’, the latter in two volumes: con- 
clusion apéritive, conclusion requérante, conclusion expectante. In these 
glowing descriptions of the interaction of the noetic and pneumatic aspects 
of consciousness there is contained a valuable contribution to philosophy, 
and a reminder that “integral realism” is not attained in many con- 
temporary systems, notably in those of Jacques Maritain and Giovanni 
Gentile. 

R. JAQUES. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


JouRNAL OF PHILosopHy. xxxv. (1938) 15. Richard B. Brant. 
On the Possibility of Reference to Inferred Entities. [‘‘ The difficulties in 
some kinds of positivism show that we ‘ mean’ or ‘ refer to’ events which 
perhaps cannot be directly observed. We certainly seem to know what 
we mean when we say that some one else has a toothache.” ‘“.. . it 
is possible to talk meaningfully of entities possessing whatever properties 
physicists may ascribe to electrons.” .. . “It is only necessary to be 
able to give an exact definition of position and velocity, just as it is pos- 
sible to give an exact definition of a point, and of the sense in which it 
may be said to be part of a line.”] Eliseo Vivas. The Use of Art. 
[‘‘‘ Esthetic art’ may have value’’, but to-day “‘ conditions have become 
so harassing that such art seems trivial to us, however perfect in esthetic 
accomplishment it may be. Perfection of form is no longer interesting 
enough. A louring future makes us insist that art carry a moral burden 
of meaning to justify our interest in it.”] 16. James Feibleman. The 
Meaning of Comedy. [‘‘ Comedy consists in the indirect affirmation of 
the ideal logical order by means of the derogation of the limited orders 
of actuality.” Every work of art has its own formal structure; i.e., 
its own postulates, deductions, and necessary conclusion. 4.g., in 
music the theme announces the postulates, and the variations the 
deductions which are drawn from them. Comedy criticises formal 
structure. It criticises the finite for not being infinite.] Rupert C. 
Lodge. Synthesis or Comparison ? [‘‘ Each philosophy (idealism, realism, 
pragmatism) is vital, and has something to say which is worth 
saying in just that way. The opposition between philosophic schools 
is technical rather than vital.” What is objectionable is “the 
negation of any school, whether by light-hearted and external con- 
demnation, or by some form of synthesis which would emasculate all 
three”.] 17. J.R.Kantor. The Réle of Language in Logic and Science. 
[Linguistic phenomena are forms of inter-behaviour with stimulus 
objects.” A consequence of adopting this ‘‘ hypothesis is our ability 
to localise scientific difficulties as: (a) faulty observation, (6) confusion 
of description and described, (c) confinement to symbols instead of events, 
(d) confusion of symbols and descriptions, etc.”. ‘‘ Finally, the inter- 
behavioural hypothesis encourages us properly to evaluate every form of 
scientific and logical work.”] 18. Robert E. Fitch. The Ethics of 
Caprice. [Defines the metaphysics of caprice as stating: “‘(1) Reality 
is timeless. . . . There is no growth, no emergence, no process, no pro- 
cedure. (2) Reality is without developing values.” These propositions 
imply that the “ Moral Individual”, the ‘‘ Moral Problem’’, the ‘‘ Moral 
Process”, ‘* Moral Choice” and ‘“ Moral Values” are all meaningless. 
Discusses the “intrinsic capriciousness” of Spinoza, Hume, Kant, 
Bentham, Westermarck, Perry, Savery, and Donald C. Williams.] 19. 
John M. Anderson. Change and Personality. [Aims at developing 
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“personality in terms of a naturalistic ground”, and showing “ how the 
principle of change enters into the analysis of the person and the thing” 
Invokes the help of Spinoza, and concludes that “the situation which 
is found between things in the world’ must be analysed not in dualistic 
terms, but as a triadic relation between ‘“‘the world, the character of 
the thing, and the quality of dynamic relativity”.] George Gentry. 
Prehension as Explanatory Principle. [Criticises Whitehead’s use of 
the theory of prehension, and tries to show that ‘ (a) if Whitehead adheres 
to the principle of ‘emergent development’ (the significant current of 
thought) he cannot consistently implement subjective categories as 
principles of explanation, and (b) that without the explanatory value he 
finds in the categories of ‘feeling’, ‘ prehension’, ‘subjective aim’, 
etc., the integration of the principles of internality, atomicity, emergent 
development projected in the theory of the residual existent collapses, 
and what remains is a set of presuppositions and the problem of rational- 
ising and integrating them.”] 20. Marten ten Hoor. The Philistines 
over Philosophy. (Complains against the intrusion into philosophy of 
those with no special philosophical training, and gives reasons for their 
intruding. From the standpoint of true philosophy, the view of life of 
such people is at best, he says, “a kind of cosmic gossip”. Gives six 
conditions which must be fulfilled by any philosopher who claims to have 
reached “ professional maturity’. These include ‘“‘ Concepts should never 
be transformed, by hypostasis, into substances, gods, and devils”. Plato 
is said to have neglected this condition. Ends by giving a number of 
examples of philosophical conclusions claimed by non-philosophers to 
follow from scientific premisses.] 21. Dickinson S. Miller. Js there 
Not a Clear Solution of the Knowledge-Problem ? II. [Attempts to show 
that our knowledge of physical objects can be justified. Points out that 
inductive reasoning is essentially different from deductive, and says that 
justifying induction does not consist in showing that something exists, 
but in analysing inductive argument. The final justification for induction 
can only be given in terms of the privacy of inductive knowledge.] 
Wm. Pepperell Montague. Mr. C. A. Strong’s Creed for Sceptics. 
[A summary of Mr. Strong’s book, together with some criticisms of the 
last three chapters.] 22. Alden O. Weber. (estalttheorie and the 
Theory of Relations. [Criticises the rationalist elements in Gestalttheorie, 
which he says are sometimes in conflict with its experimental results. 
In particular, supporters of the theory have often made remarks which 
seem to imply the internality of relations, though this is inconsistent with 
their experimental results. Claims that the Gestalt school inherits many 
of the tenets of the absolute idealists.] Ray H. Dotterer. A Darwinian 
Postscript to Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience. [Attributes the dif- 
ficulties involved in Kantian dualism to Kant’s failure to face the question 
of psychogenesis. “‘ The question is obviously a special case of the 
general problem of biological adaptation.” With the help of Darwin 
“a realistic theory of knowledge may be saved”.] 23. Wilbur M. 
Urban. Elements of Unintelligibility in Whitehead’s Metaphysics. [Ex- 
amines the aspects of Whitehead’s ‘‘ Process and Reality ” which he thinks 
largely responsible for the unintelligibility of the work as a whole.] 24. 
Paul Weiss. Towards a Cosmological Ethics. [It is man’s end to be- 
come the Deity incarnate.”] Carlton Berenda Weinberg. Protocols, 
Communicability, and Pointer Readings. [Thinks that protocol sentences 
should be of the form “A grey sphere is falling towards the ground”. 
For, if they are of the form “joy now”, “ Having broken the Humpty 
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Dumpty of signification into elemental, empirical pieces, we could never 
get it together again ”’.] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 44° Année. No.2. Avril, 
1937. L.de Broglie. Individualité et Interaction dans le Monde physique. 
[Classical mechanics assumed discrete “ material points”, by the movements 
and interactions of which all physical phenomena were to be explained. 
Even when the atom of the older theory was further analysed into various 
sorts of more elementary corpuscles (electrons, protons, neutrons, etc.), 
the principle still held that each corpuscle is a distinct individual. Quantum 
theory, however, has compelled a revision in the course of which the 
individuality of the corpuscles has been almost whittled away. In retro- 
spect. it is possible to see now that, even in pre-quantum physics, the 
individuality of the ultimate corpuscles was never absolute. No doubt, 
it was assumed to be possible to identify a given corpuscle throughout 
its career, i.e., throughout its successive localisations in space during a 
given lapse of time. Actually, however, the determination of the move- 
ment of a particle by the field of force surrounding it, its interaction with 
other particles, and the concept of potential energy applicable only to 
a system of interacting particles as a whole, tended already to qualify the 
absolute individuality of each particle, as such. In modern wave- 
mechanics further complications arise from the fact that a particle is no 
longer conceived as localised in a definite spot, but as manifesting its 
presence by local action within a certain region of space. The movement 
of the whole system has then to be conceived as the propagation of a wave 
in an abstract “space of configuration ”, having as many dimensions as 
there are degrees of freedom of the system. But, how can we still dis- 
tinguish, as individuals, two particles of the same sort, if ex hypothesi 
they are distinguishable only by position, but these positions, as areas 
of space, may partly or wholly overlap? Can we still legitimately pre- 
dicate distinct individuality of particles, when this individuality can no 
longer be recognised ? One of the complications arising from this is that 
the statistical methods of Maxwell-Boltzmann-Gibbs, which presupposed 
the constantly recognisable individuality of the particles, have had to give 
way to the law of Fermi-Dirac for anti-symmetric wave-functions, and to 
the law of Bose-Einstein for symmetric wave-functions. Thus, we must 
admit a certain “antinomy” between the concept of ‘ autonomous 
individuality ’’ and that of a system all the constituents of which interact 
in a way which makes the distinction of individuals impossible. To find 
the correct synthesis of these two opposites is the most difficult theoretical 
problem in quantum physics.] P. Janet. La Psychologie de la Croyance 
et le Mysticisme (Suite et fin). [The last instalment of this article reads 
more than ever like the contents of a folder in which the author has for 
years been collecting odd notes on Mysticism and the psychology of belief. 
It opens with Section VI, on “ Individuality in Belief”, under which 
general heading the first topic is the “activity of thought’’. Mystics 
always emphasise the activity of thought in the apprehension of truth, 
demanding ascetic preparation of the mind for its purification before it is 
fit to grasp the truth. Similar lines of thought are found in modern 
philosophy, especially in Ed. Le Roy’s theory of intuitive thinking. The 
next topic of this Section is ‘‘ the love of God’. Janet admits the presence 
of erotic motives, however sublimated, in the Mystics’ love of God, but 
argues that they do not explain the whole phenomenon. Moreover, the 
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phrase, “love of God ”’, is ambiguous: on the face of it, it emphasises the 
individual’s love towards God, but actually this love may be valued even 
more for the conviction that the lover of God is loved by God in return, 
and loved in an exceptional, if not even an exclusive, way. In being 
loved by God, the individual may find compensation for his inferiority 
and failure in his earthly life. Does the love of God furnish an argument 
for the existence of God? The question is left unanswered. Section VII 
is devoted to a discussion of “ Truth in History”. Actually, the title 
seems misplaced here (p. 386), for the relevant discussion does not begin 
until page 388, the intervening pages being filled with an odd medley of 
remarks, impossible to summarise. There follows an interesting survey 
of ways of conceiving the nature of History, which leads to Janet’s identi- 
fication of “‘ history par excellence’? with what he quaintly calls Histoire 
événementielle or histoire historisante. The main point is that belief in the 
propositions of history differs from belief in the propositions of ‘‘ positive 
science ”, in that the latter deal only with things that exist, and that they 
can be verified by further experience, whereas the former deal with things 
that are past, i.e., no longer existent, so that they are not verifiable by 
direct experience. History gives an illusory (wn peu chimérique) per- 
manence to the past which really has sunk into nothingness (néant). In 
the fictitious character of their objects, history and mysticism resemble 
each other. Section VIII deals, finally, with “‘ The Evolution of Belief”. 
It represents the Mystic as “the visionary and revolutionary ’’ who, not 
content with established beliefs commonly held, reaches out towards 
others, to him more satisfying. This is possible because, in the evolution 
of psychical functions, beliefs have not yet become so fixed and stabilised 
as sensation and perception. This instability of beliefs, especially beliefs 
merely expressed in words and not brought to the test of action, makes 
possible many forms of mental malady. Psychasthenia, hysteria, paranoia 
are mainly disorders of belief; hence their occurrence among Mystics. 
But, the Mystic is not necessarily and essentially a mental patient, for his 
trouble does not lie in beliefs private to him as an individual: on the 
contrary, he is reaching out for new beliefs on matters touching all men, 
e.g., concerning the survival of bodily death. We may well be, at the 
present day, on the threshold of a revolution in thinking, leading to a 
remoulding of patterns of belief, by which those of positive science, adopted 
in the name of reason, will be revised and supplemented. Even funda- 
mental scientific concepts, like that of cause, are being re-cast. The 
Mystic is the experimenter in the realm of beliefs, the representative of 
“* progress, ambition, and hope’’.] A. Burloud. Psychologie et Biologie. 
[Having shown in a previous article, that the psychology of behaviour is 
inseparable from the psychology of consciousness, the author here sets 
himself to show that psychological concepts are applicable and necessary 
in biology, not as metaphors tolerated only until a physico-chemical ex- 
planation has been found, but in their own right, because no physico- 
chemical, or other mechanistic, explanation can be adequate to the phen- 
omena of life. The author develops his argument, first, by an analysis of 
action (reflex, instinct, intelligent will), and, next, of sensation and per- 
ception, in order to show that, everywhere, we must recognise in vital and 
in psychical processes alike an organic totality, which as form or pattern 
(he quotes the Gestalt-theorie) subordinates available physical mechanisms 
to itself, and exhibits even at the lowest levels a certain flexibility or 
plasticity, making possible experiments in adaptation. These forms, or 
general schemes of action, the author calls, by preference, ‘‘ tendencies ”; 
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because they impart to the movements through which they express them- 
selves, a “sense” or direction. He employs the analogy of thought 
expressing itself through alternative verbal formulations ; the words vary, 
the meaning remains the same. Under this general concept of tendency 
fall memory, habit, heredity, as different ways in which organisation is 
built up and functions. Influenced by Bergson’s concept of durée, the 
author insists that tendency, as such, exists only in time, though the 
determinate acts in which it realises itself occur in space. From this 
point of view, the whole problem of the inheritance of acquired characters 
assumes a different meaning. Criticising Morgan’s Drosophila experi- 
ments, the author declares that ‘ the great variations which have produced 
the different types of living beings have nothing in common with the 
variations studied in the laboratory”. Agreeing with Bergson that life 
is an “effort or élan”, he holds that there is an element of “radical 
contingency ” in the successes and failures of this effort. In so far as it 
succeeds in satisfying its need (besoin) on any given occasion, it builds up 
a tendency or “ idée-force’, not necessarily conscious, but controlling all 
thought, all action, all life.] Etudes Critiques. E. Duprat. Une Bio- 
graphie psychologique de William James. [Appreciative review of R. B. 
Perry’s The Thought and Character of William James. Against the familiar 
formula that James progressed from Physiology through Psychology, 
Theory of Knowledge, Metaphysics, to a final stage of Mysticism, the 
reviewer stresses, with Perry, the essential continuity of James’s thought, 
in that, from the first, he was interested above all in the fundamental 
problems, and especially in religion.] O. Pozzo di Borgo. La Notion 
de Fait psychique, par Robert Blanché. [Critical review of Blanché’s book 
of that title. The reviewer concentrates, with critical observations, on 
Blanché’s curious theory that the body figures in our experience under 
two aspects which must be sharply distinguished, viz., on the one side, as 
an “anonymous object ’’ among other objects, and, on the other side, as 
an “individual in the first person’, i.¢., as subject, not as object, and 
exempt, therefore, from the determinism to which objects have to submit.] 
Questions Pratiques. Le Le Fur. Etat, Communauté internationale et 
Société des Nations. [A plea against being discouraged by the present 
failure, or ineffectiveness, of the League of Nations, and for holding fast to 
the ideal of an international organisation of States, based on international 
law and the sanctity of treaties, and having both the will and the power 
to apply sanctions to the State that transgresses the law. Analyses the 
causes, psychological, juridical, political, philosophical, of the present 
failure, but argues that they can be avoided by learning from present 
experience. Ultimately, the problem of reorganising a more effective 
league is one of educating public opinion to a readiness to sacrifice absolute 
sovereignty for international co-operation enforced by sanctions. This 
requires enlightened consciences, together with a will strong enough to do 
what is right ; in short, a moral and religious regeneration of the peoples 
of the world. In detail, the article exhibits strong bias: France, since 
the Great War, has never deviated from the path of rectitude ; the Treaty 
of Versailles was not seriously unjust ; Great Britain and the United States 
of America are mainly responsible for the collapse of the League ; Germany 
is public enemy No. 1 in the present-day international world.] Suwpplément. 
Reviews of books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. Communication : 
second notice concerning the Second International Congress of Aesthetics 
and Science of Art. List of new books received. 
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44¢ Année. No.3. Juillet, 1937. E.Durkheim. Morale professionelle, 
avec une introduction par M. Mauss (premier article). [M. Mauss briefly 
explains the occasion when the lectures here printed were delivered, and 
when the draft from which they are printed received its present form. 
For Durkheim, Ethics is concerned with the rules of conduct which 
a social group maintains among its members by means of sanctions. It 
is the expression of the public, or common, conscience of a given society. 
He distinguishes an ascending order of such rules, viz., individual morality 
(7.e., socially-approved rules governing the conduct of the individual 
towards himself); family, or domestic, morality ; professional morality ; 
civic morality ; and universal morality (i.e., rules holding between man 
and man, regardless of sex, race, creed, or membership of any group 
other than Humanity as a whole). There are as many professional 
moralities, in principle, as there are professions (polymorphisme moral), 
But the effectiveness of these moralities depends on the degree to 
which a common conscience has developed among the members of a 
given profession, and the vigour of the organisation through which the 
profession enforces on its members its ideals of professional conduct. 
In this respect, Durkheim finds modern industrial and commercial 
society badly lacking. There is no effective business ethics, either 
between competitors in the same field, or between employers and employees, 
or between purchasers and sellers. (This was written in 1898 to 1900.) 
Hence, modern society suffers from a growing demoralisation, a breaking 
down of standards and of the sense of duty, because the moral anarchy of 
the business world is spreading from the economic to the other spheres of 
morality, especially the individual and the civic.] J. W. Alexander, 
Personnalité et Relativité. [This able and interesting article starts from an 
issue of literary criticism and rises to metaphysical principles. The 
literary starting-point is a debate between MM. Riviére and Fernandez on 
the question whether the “ amoralism ” of Marcel Proust—i.e., the claim 
(implicit in his literary method of presenting as a man’s real personality 
the flux and clash of his feelings and urges without reference to their moral 
value) that conformity to moral standards and principles is a falsification 
of the self—is a fundamental mistake. With Fernandez, the author 
maintains that the self of unorganised and undisciplined feelings cannot 
be accepted as a man’s real personality which has, rather, to be con- 
structed out of this raw material by a self-identification with something 
“* objective ” which is, at once, fact and value realised in fact. An inte- 
grated personality, according to the author, is a “dynamic microcosm ”, 
a mind which lays hold of and identifies itself, so far as it can, with the 
cosmos ; which, therefore, has a theory of the cosmos or a metaphysic ; 
but a theory which is not mere theory, but also a living attitude expressing 
itself in judgments of fact and value as well as in corresponding actions. 
Personality, in short, is self-disciplined by contact with reality. And by 
* reality ’’, here, is not meant a dream-ideal, contrasted with an actuality 
falling far short of the dream, but an ideal apprehended as realised, or in 
process of being realised, in the actual. From this point of view, the 
author praises Sophocles in comparison with Racine, and Meredith in com- 
parison with Proust. He expresses agreement with the principles of 
literary criticism of T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards. He criticises Freud’s 
psycho-analytic theory because, instead of studying the normal processes 
by which a personality becomes integrated, it tries to understand the 
normal in terms of the disintegrated pathological self. He criticises 
Bergson on the ground that, in opposing intuition to intellect and looking 
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for the real self in the élan vital, he neglects the personality that is built 
up by the intellectual grasp of reality, by the moulding of the “ subjective ” 
through the “ objective”.] R. Berthelot. L’Astrobiologie et la Pensée 
del Asie: essai sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales (Suite et 
fin). [In this concluding instalment of this long series of articles, the author 
traces the manifestations of astrobiology, which is “the most character- 
istic thought-form of Asia”, in three extra-Asiatic areas, viz., Etruria, 
Mexico, Benin. This constitutes Section VII of the article, on ‘‘ Astro- 
biology in four continents”. In Section VIII, “ Conclusions’, he sums 
up astrobiology as born from the observations, on the one hand, of the 
growth of plants, and, on the other hand, of the movements of the stars, 
with the result that it tends to see everywhere at once vital activity and 
mathematical regularity. We owe to it the development of the calendar 
and the first beginnings of science. It has influenced all religions which 
took their origin in the East, and has burdened both Islam and Christianity 
with the insoluble contradiction between the necessary enchainment of all 
things with each other and the sovereign freedom of a divine personality. 
It first awakened that rational reflection which came to fruition when 
Greek thought—in Pythagorean mathematics, Hippocratic medicine, 
Socratic ethics, Democritean mechanism, and Platonic idealism—eman- 
cipated itself from, and surpassed, the original impulse derived from 
astrobiology.] Notes. B. Croce. La Naissance del’ Historisme. [Makes 
F. Meinecke’s book, Die Entstehung des Historismus, the occasion for a 
discussion and correction of certain points in the account of the rise of 
“historism ”, which he defines as the ‘affirmation that life is life and 
that reality is history and nothing but history”, history itself being 
“absolute immanence ” of the ideal in the real, of the universal in the 
particular. Every historical epoch has its dominant character, but it also 
contains traces of other characters, so that anticipations and precursors 
of the character of succeeding epochs can always be found. Croce, how- 
ever, declines to admit that there are genuine precursors of Historism in 
the eighteenth century, except Vico, and he criticises the claims made by 
Meinecke for Leibniz and Goethe. Again, he rejects all attempts to fix 
any one form of Historism as the definite and highest form : like life, it is 
“at every moment both perfect and imperfect”. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, and, in a lesser degree, Friedrich Schlegel, are the true precursors 
of nineteenth-century Historism. But, Hegel “ sinned” against the light 
by his ‘“‘ servility to his people and his State’, whilst Marx, a Hegelian, 
sinned in a similar way by adopting the methods of “ Prussianism and its 
cult of brutal force ’’. Historism is closely bound up with the sentiments 
of liberty and humanity, and, as such, is destined, sooner or later, to 
restore Europe to spiritual sanity and health from its present spiritual 
sickness of lying, deceit, and brutality.] Etudes Critiques. J. Mercier, 
La Philosophie de Maurice Blondel. [An appreciative survey of Blondel’s 
philosophical publications, emphasising the way in which Blondel’s thought 
turns around the cardinal problem of the relation of the Finite to the 
Infinite, of man to God. The deficiencies and imperfections of the Finite 
are also the stimulus for its constant striving after Infinite perfection. 
Hence the antagonisms the spiritual tension of which runs through all 
human life and thought and is the most fundamental fact of experience. ] 
Questions Pratiques. R. Ruyer. Une Législation eugéniste. [Modern 
society is becoming more and more artificial, fabricated, planned. The 
extension of applied science and technical methods of control over Nature 
must be followed by similar experiments to control human nature and 
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society. More particularly, the “demographic disequilibrium ”’, 7.e., the 
quantitative and qualitative changes that have taken place in modern 
populations, compel us to take thought and seek remedies. The greatest 
danger lies notoriously in that the more intelligent classes of society do not 
reproduce themselves sufficiently in comparison with the less intelligent 
classes, so that the level of intelligence is constantly falling. Merely 
“ negative ’’ eugenics, i.e., measures to prevent the unfit from reproducing 
their kind, are insufficient and often arouse religious objections. What is 
needed is the deliberate multiplication of the superior stocks, by measures 
of “‘ positive ’’ eugenics, designed to increase the birth-rate in these sections 
of society. Here the State must take control, and the author proposes 
that the whole population of reproductive age be tested by intelligence 
tests, and that parents of superior quality, as established by these tests, 
be paid substantial grants for each child they bring into life ; a single unit 
grant, if only one parent is superior ; a two-unit grant, if both are superior. 
Assuming the objectivity of the tests, there is here a “‘ democratic method 
of re-establishing an aristocracy’’. For, everyone will have an equal 
chance, and selection will be independent of race, religion, social status, or 
any factors other than innately superior quality. The author calculates 
that the scheme would cost in France one milliard francs per annum: he 
claims that the money would be well spent, especially in comparison with 
some five milliards of francs which are being spent at present, to doubtful 
effect, on undoing or minimising the effects of a non-eugenic population 
policy.] Supplément. Reviews of books, French and Foreign. Period- 
icals. List of new books received. Obituary: Sir Frederick Pollock. 

44e Année. No. 4. Octobre, 1937. L. Brunschvicg. Elie Halévy 
(1870-1937). [Obituary of Halévy, the famous author of The History 
of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, who delivered the Rhodes 
Memorial Lecture at Oxford in 1929, was associated with the Revue 
since its inception, and had acted as anonymous editor of it since Xavier 
Léon’s death.] P. Valéry. Descartes. [A poet’s oration at the inaugura- 
tion of the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, at Paris, on 31st 
July, 1937. An attempt to seize the quality of Descartes’ personality 
(his Mot) behind his philosophical work; to appreciate and interpret, 
not his theories and conclusions, but the characteristic attitude and 
movement of his spirit. The result is much elegant phrase-making.] 
E. Durkheim. Morale Professionelle (Suite et fin.). [This second instal- 
ment of Durkheim’s unpublished lectures is a plea for the reintroduction 
of “moral discipline ” into economic life, for “ moralising””’ industry and 
business by the restoration of professional corporations or organisations 
of all citizens engaged in a given type of business or industry. The 
argument is illustrated and supported by an analysis of the differences 
between, and the relative functions of, analogous corporations in Ancient 
Rome and in Medieval Europe; and an attempt is made, in general 
terms, to formulate the possible structure and function of such corpora- 
tions in modern nation-states and industrial societies.] Etudes Critiques. 
A. Burloud. L’Etat actuel de la question freudienne, & propos dun 
livre récent. [A critical review of R. Dalbiez, La Méthode psychoanaly- 
tique et la Doctrine freudienne. Begins with an interesting account of 
the history of Freudian theory in France, its influence and the opposition 
to it. Passes on to a critical appreciation of Dalbiez’s work, pointing 
out that he is by no means blind to the weaknesses in Freud’s doctrine 
(especially in respect of its metaphysical implications), as distinct from 
his . Concludes with an interesting discussion of ‘“ psychic 
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causality ”.] Y-Feldman-Comiti. Structures intellectuelles, a propos dun 
ouvrage récent. [A brief review of J.-P. Sartre, L’Imagination. The bulk 
of this book is taken up with adverse criticism of current theories of images 
and imagining, and the author’s positive programme of a “ phenomeno- 
logical? study of imagination on Husserl’s lines is only sketched. Its 
fundamental principle is to be: Imagery is not in consciousness: it is 
consciousness—a way of being conscious of something.] Questions 
Pratiques. G. Morin. Vers un ordre juridique nouveau de la vie économique. 
{Points out, and traces in some detail, the transformation forcing itself 
upon French legal conceptions of “contract”. These conceptions were 
originally based on individualistic assumptions which corresponded roughly 
to the organisation of economic activities at the beginning of the industrial 
age, but which are no longer in accord with modern large-scale industry 
and finance. Thus, the original concept of a contract between individuals, 
freely entered into by each as conducive to his own interest, is now being 
supplemented by two other sorts of contracts, viz., the “ directed ” contract, 
i.e., a contract controlled by what a public authority conceives to be 
public interest ; and the “ collective ” contract, entered into by organised 
bodies of men, and not merely by individuals. The author dislikes the 
interference of the State (étatisme), especially in the form of the State impos- 
ing compulsorily on a whole industry an agreement arrived at between an 
organisation of workers, on the one side, and an organisation of employers, 
on the other, neither of which includes, or is completely representative of, 
all workers and all employers in that industry. He proposes the creation 
of liaison bodies the members of which are to be elected by, and to represent, 
all workers and employers in a given industry.] R. Aron. Réflexions sur 
les problémes économiques francais. [An editorial note, somewhat apolo- 
getically, explains the reasons for publishing in the pages of the Revue 
an article which, though written by a young philosopher, is not of a 
technically philosophical nature. The article would be refused by a 
“left” journal, whilst liable to be misused in the interest of party politics 
by a “right” journal: hence, the decision to give it hospitality in a 
politically neutral periodical. Its application of clear thinking to the 
economic embarrassments of contemporary France makes somewhat 
depressing reading. Recent economic policy (lexpérience Blum) has been 
half-hearted and indecisive, mainly because it was inspired by self- 
contradictory motives, reflecting the antagonisms in French thought on 
public affairs. Republican Parliamentarianism seems incapable of solving 
the problem of the future of France, threatened with depopulation. If 
Socialism is to restore to France moral and physical youth, it must be 
“not humanitarian and well-meaning, but courageous and ruthless ”’.] 
Supplément. Reviews of new books, French and foreign. Communica- 
tions. Erratum (mainly misprints in Berthelot’s article in the preceding 
issue). List of new books received. 


Revue N&o-ScoLasTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 41. (Deuxiéme 
série, No. 58) Mai, 1938. F. van Steenberghen. Réflexions sur la systéma- 
tisation philosophique. [A discussion, suggested by the recent Cursus 
philosophiae of C. Boyer, of the classification and arrangement most suitable 
for the parts of a two-years’ course of philosophy in a Thomist academy 
intended principally for the training of the priesthood. The errors to be 
chiefly avoided are an arid and superficial dogmatism on the one hand, 
and a parade of conflicting ‘‘ views” which can only provoke scepticism 
on the other. It has also in the past been a common defect of such manuals 
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to follow too closely « 1e order of subjects characteristic of medieval Summa 
of theology, though the writers of these works knew well enough that this 
order was inspired by the theological purpose of their books and does not 
represent the natural arrangement of a strictly philosophical course of 
study. After considerable discussion the writer himself recommends 
the following as, from the strictly philosophical standpoint, the best arrange- 
ment of a two years’ course : 


Year I. First semester: General introduction to Philosophy, and the 
elements of Natural Science; second semester: Epistemology 
(analytical, critical, and logical) with the elements of the ‘ humane ” 
sciences. 

Year II. First semester: Ontology (general Metaphysics and Cosmology) 
and History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy; second semester : 
Ontology (concluded), Psychology and Ethics and History of Modern 
Philosophy. ] 


R. Feys. Les logiques nouvelles des modalités (concl.). [Gives a careful 
exposition, in symbolic form, of the chief principles of the logics of 
Lukasiewicz, Post, Wittgenstein.} J. Maréchal. A propos du ‘* Point 
de départ de la métaphysique”. [Defence of the writer’s work with this 
title against certain criticisms of Fr. Guggenheimer.] N. Balthasar. 
Intuition humaine et expérience métaphysique. [*‘‘ Direct metaphysical 
experience is an immediate, lucid, concrete apprehension of what is, in 
the very actuality of its real existence . . ., it is neither sensuous intuition 
nor empirical [? = spatio-temporal] experience, though it compenctrates 
them ; its scope is transcendental.” ‘* The concept of being is not abstract, 
and can only be intuitive, direct, immediately applied, or applicable, 
to the various different beings.”] J. Leclercq. Note sur la position 
actuelle du droit naturel. [Contemporary writers on jurisprudence have 
revived the old theory of “natural right’? which the nineteenth century 
fancied discredited, but they give no intelligible account of it. Either 
they ought to make a more thorough study of its implications or to stop 
talking about it.] EE. de Bruynes. Bulletin desthétique. A. De 
Waelhens. Les “ Etudes kierkegaardiennes” de M. Jean Wahl. Book 
reviews. Chroniques, Répertoire Bibliographique (separate supplement). 
No. 59, Aout, 1938. Un anniversaire. [Reprint of the brief of Leo 
XIII to Cardinal Goossens of July llth, 1888, directing the Belgian 
hierarchy to organise a special Institute for the study of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas.] A. Dondeyne. L’abstraction (concl.). [In all our thinking 
we seem at first sight to be confronted with an antinomy. There is the 
“realist” exigence that knowledge shall be knowledge of a reality, and 
a reality which our mind does not create, but accepts as a datum ; there 
is also the “ metaphysical ’ demand for universality and necessity. Hence 
the problem is where to find an immediate datum on which to base affirma- 
tions which are ex hypothesi transcendent of all data. The difficulty is 
aggravated by the inevitable ambiguity of our whole epistemological 
vocabulary. This ambiguity arises partly from the fact that intuitions, 
on the one hand, concepts and judgements on the other, are not in real 
mental life merely juxtaposed, but interpenetrant and implicative of each 
other, but even more from the difficulty of distinguishing within human 
thought between what is characteristic of it as thought tout court and 
what belongs to it as specifically human (and therefore defective) thought. 
Where are we to find a basis for the distinction between what is of the 
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“essence” of thought as such and what is not? Only in our experience 
as thinkers of an activity which is itself, in some degree, constitutive of 
its object. In the light of these considerations, the article, which is un- 
fortunately too long and condensed for proper epitomisation here, lays 
down certain characteristics of “‘ thought as such” and considers how far 
they are attainable by human thinking. ‘‘ Thought as such” (1) is an 
infinite desire to know ; (2) is the activity of an Ego ; (3) implies an active 
self-identification of Being with itself; (4) is a vital function, a practical 
aspect of life. Consideration of the degree in which our actual thinking 
satisfies these conditions leads finally to the conclusion that ‘“‘we may say 
with Kant that abstraction is fundamentally constituted by an activity of 
synthesis, provided that we do not understand this synthesis as mere 
association of given data, or, like Kant, as a purely formal activity. .. . 
Kant’s mistake was to separate consciousness and existence, speculative 
and practical reason.” ‘The schoolmen ... were familiar with this 
thought of the act of synthesis as a higher actuality which embraces 
actualities of a lower order in an original simplicity (eminenter).”| H. 
Bédoret. Les premiéres versions tolédanes de philosophie. Cuvres 
d’Avicenne. [Notes on the light thrown by various MSS. examined by 
the writer on the disputed question how far the first Latin translations of 
Avicenna are to be ascribed to Dominic Gundisalvi and his Israelite col- 
laborator, Avendauth.] A. Mansion. La version médiévale de I Ethique 
a Nicomaque. [In 1934 Mr. E. Franceschini put forward the theory that 
Grosseteste’s translation of the N.E. was subsequently revised throughout 
by William of Moerbeke, and this conclusion has been held to be confirmed 
by study of the commentary on the work by St. Thomas. The late Fr. L. W. 
Keeler attempted a counter-demonstration that there is no sufficient 
evidence for any such revision of Grosseteste’s version by William of M. 
M. Mansion’s article concludes, after a careful critical review of the evi- 
dence, that Mr. Franceschini’s case is thoroughly established.] A. Mansion. 
Chronique de littérature aristotélique (cont.). Book Reviews, Chronique, etc. 
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IX.—NOTES. 
To Tue Epiror or “ Mind”. 


Le Saulchoir, September 8th, 1938. 


Dear Sir, 

A chance purchase has recently allowed me to discover an 
apparently unknown biographical detail concerning Hobbes. Prof. John 
Laird, when informed, suggested that it might be of some interest to the 
readers of Minp; hence the present letter. 

The Vita Carmine Expressa is usually said to have been posthumously 
published in 1681 (London, in-8°) and then again in 1682 (London also, 
in-4°). Blackbourne, who took charge of these editions, is said to have 
altered the final couplet, which originally gave some evidence as to the 
age of Hobbes when writing his Life. Leslie Stephen, however, mentions 
an earlier edition in 1679 ; but he gives no particulars, and seems never to 
have seen an actual copy of it, since he feels obliged to refer to Bayle’s 
letters to prove the change introduced by Blackbourne. 

Now I have recently acquired a copy of this earlier, and apparently first, 
edition. It is an in-4° of 172 by 230 mm.; its two quires contain eight 
folios, of which the first is the title-page, while the remainder is numbered 
recto and verso from 1 to 14. There is a modern paper cover. Title: 
Thomae Hobbesii / Malmesburiensis / Vita /authore  seipso / Londini, / 
Typis, Anno Dom. CIO I0C LXXIX. The title-page bears a wood-cut 
representing a rather ornate frame of 56 by 77 mm. enclosing an oval 
landscape: a mighty palm-tree, surrounded with snakes and croaking 
frogs, in the foreground, while mountains and cities appear dimly behind. 
A scroll bears the motto: IL VOSTRO MALIGNARE NON GIOVA NULLA. 

The two last verses are the very ones usually quoted as being the original 
draft : 

Octoginta annos complevi jam quatuorque, 
Et prope stans dictat mors mihi, Ne metue. 


Since Hobbes only died on December 4th, 1679, there can be no doubt 
that he at least prepared the edition which appeared at some unknown date 
during that same year. And since he did not alter the final couplet, 
Blackbourne must bear the full responsibility for the change made in the 
later editions ; it would be interesting to know what prompted him to do 
this. It is also strange that the first edition disappeared thoroughly 
enough to remain unknown, or at least unmentioned, during several 
centuries. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
D. Satmay, 0.P. 


NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICAL. 


The foundation of a new Dutch philosophical periodical is announced, 
the title of which will be Tijdschrift voor Philosophie. 

The new periodical will be at the service of the strongly increasing 
philosophical movement in the Dutch-speaking countries, and it is especially 
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intended to improve relations with international philosophical activity. 
Contributions of the most representative foreign philosophers will regularly 
be published in the original language (English, French, German, Italian). 

The object of the periodical includes the philosophical problematic in 
its entire scope. Its spirit will be positively a constructive one. The 
editors consider this enterprise as an attempt to co-operate in the spiritual 
renovation which is being performed in present philosophy. 

Each number will contain articles and critical studies, a chronicle, 
annual reports which will give a critical and complete survey of philo- 
sophical literature, and finally, a complete bibliography (books, articles 
from periodicals, reviews of books). 

Moreover, the editors hope to publish unpublished old texts, and also 
symposia concerning the actual problems of method in the different branches 
of philosophy. These symposia, too, will have an international character. 

The editorial is composed of C. Barendse (Zwolle), L. Camerlynck 
(Ghent), G. De Brie (Ghent), E. De Bruyne (Ghent), P. de Bruin 
(Amsterdam), D. De Petter (Ghent), L. De Raeymaeker (Louvain), H. J. 
De Vleeschauwer (Ghent), A. De Vos (Ghent), A. De Waelhens (Louvain), 
P. Janssens (Ghent), N. Luyten (Ghent), A. Reichling (Amsterdam), 
F. Sassen (Nymegen), P. Timp (Ghent), A. Van de Vijvere (Ghent), C. Van 
Gestel (Louvain). 

The periodical will be published four times a year, the first in February, 
1939 ; each number from 250 to 300 pages, size 24 x 18. Editorship and 
direction are established in Ghent (Belgium), Hoogstraat, 39. Rates of 
subscription : for Belgium, 90 Fr. (18 Belgas) ; abroad, 110 Fr. (22 Belgas). 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER. 


We regret to announce the death, last September, of Professor Samuel 
Alexander, O.M. An Obituary Notice will appear in the next number of 
Mino. 


ERRATUM. 


In Mr. C. J. K. Chari’s note in the last number of Miyp, p. 551, the 
following mis-print should be corrected :— 
2 
1. 8 from bottom, for =— 
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MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE 38TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Association was held in 
The Queen’s College, Oxford, on July 8th, 1938, with the President, 
Professor H. A. Prichard, in the Chair. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

The Association recorded its sense of the great loss which it had suffered 
through the death of Professor Schiller, who served for many years as 
Honorary Treasurer. 

It was resolved to make a contribution of £6 per annum to the Inter- 
national Bibliography of Philosophy. 

The subscription for life-membership was raised to £16. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION. 


The following is the full list of the officers and members of the 
Association :— 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Pror. N. KEMP SMITH. 

Vice-Presidents—Prors. W. G. pre BURGH, B. EDGELL, G. DAWES 
HICKS, G. C. FIELD, A. D. LINDSAY, J. H. MUIRHEAD, A. 
ROBINSON, L. J. RUSSELL, J. W. SCOTT, J. A. SMITH, L. §. 
STEBBING, G. F. STOUT, and Sir J. B. BAILLIE. 

Editor—Pror. G. E. MOORE. 

Treasurer—Mr. J. I. McKIE. 

Secretary—Mr. W. C. KNEALE. 

Guarantors.—Pror. A. D. LINDSAY, Dr. R. R. MARETT and Sir W. D. 
ROSS. 


MEMBERS. 


Aaron (Prof. R. I.), University College, Aberystwyth. 

Acton (H. B.), Bedford College, London, N.W. 1. 

AINSLIE (D.), The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

ALBUQUERQUE (M. d’A.), 30 Rue do Conde, Ponta Delgada, Azores. 

Ananpa Acuarya (Swami Sri), Gaurisankar-Saeter, Alvdal, Norway. 

AnpveErRSON (Prof. J.), Department of Philosophy, The University, Sydney, 
Australia. 

ANDERSON (Prof. W.), University College, Auckland, N.Z. 

AppLEBY (M.), Royal University of Malta, Valetta, Malta 

ATTLEE (C. M.), Dept. of Education, 22 Abercromby Sq., Liverpool. 

Aver (A. J.), Christ Church, Oxford. 


Baum (A. J.), Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 

Batik (Sir J. B.), The University, Leeds. 

Bain (Mrs.), 50 Osborne Place, Aberdeen. Hon. Member. 

BaacueEr (Rev. M. M.), Campion Hall, Oxford. 

Barker (H.), Cairnmuir Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

Bartcett (Prof. F. C.), St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Beecu (F. P.), National Provincial Bank, Criccieth, N. Wales. 

Bree (J. C.), 12 Fyfield St., Roslyn, Dunedin, N.Z 

Bennett (E. S.), British Legation, Peiping, China. 

Bern (I.), New College, Oxford. 

Back (M.), Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 

—— (Prof. B.), Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., U.S.A. Life 

ember. 

BieEvIN (W. P.), 21 Belmont Drive, Newsham Park, Liverpool. 

Buunt (H. W.), 12 White Rock, Hastings. 

Bonar (J.), 13 Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Booprn (Prof. J. E.), University Club, 614 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Bortine (Rev. A. R.), 8 Winnipeg Place, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 7. 
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Boynton (Prof. R. W.), The University of Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Boys Smiru (Rev. J. 8.), St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
BralTHWAITE (R. B.), King’s College, Cambridge. 

Brett (Prof. G. 8.), The University, Toronto, Canada. 

Broap (Prof. C. D.), Trinity College, Cambridge. 

BronsTEIN (Dr. D. J.), College of the City of New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Brosnan (Rev. J. B.), Holy Trinity, Brierfield, Burnley, Lancs. 
Brown (G.), 48 Lilybank Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Brown (Dr. W.), Christ Church, Oxford. 

Burcu (Prof. W. G. de), 5 Belle Avenue, Reading. 


CAMPBELL (Prof. C. A.), The University, Glasgow. 

Campion (G. G.), Inglegarth, Bramhall, Cheshire. 

CanaGA-Rayar (T.), 5 Belmont Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 

CarnaP (R.), Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Cuapwick (J. A.), c/o Midland Bank, Cambridge. 

CuapMAN (H. W.), Pedlar’s Oak, Ivy House Lane, Berkhamsted. 

Cuapputs (Dr. A.), 164 Quai Louis Blériot, Paris XVI. 

Corr (Dr. 8.), 30 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W. 

ConNELL (Rev. J. D.), The Manse, Longframlington, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

CoomBE-TENNANT (A. H. 8.), 18 Cottesmore Gardens, Victoria Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 8. 

Cousin (D. R.), 7 Lorraine Gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow, W. 2. 

Cox (H. H.), Lincoln College, Oxford. 

CrawLey (Mrs. C. W.), Ladies’ Park Club, 32 Knightsbridge, S.W. 

Cross (Rev. Dr. F. L.), Pusey House, Oxford. 

Curtin (Rev. J. J.), St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford. 


D’Arcy (Rev. M. C.), Campion Hall, Oxford. 

Davies (Dr. D.), Rydal Mount, Llanbadarn Rd., Aberystwyth. 
Dennes (Prof. W. R.), University of California, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 
DessouLavy (Rev. Dr. C.), 171 Fentiman Road, 8.W. 8. 

Dorwarp (Prof. A. J.), The University, Liverpool. 

Duss (Prof. H. H.), 1717 Kilbourne Place, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Ducasse (Prof. C. J.), Brown University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
Duncan (A. R. C.), 15 Neale Close, London, N. 2. 

Duncan (E.), 571 Maryland St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Duncan Jonzs (A. E.), The University, Birmingham. 

DunNIcLirFe (Rev. E. F. H.), All Saints’ Vicarage, Nottingham. 


EpGELL (Miss B.), Berryhead, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 
Epwarps (Rev. E. W.), Old Deanery Hotel, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 
Ewine (Dr. A. C.), 69 Hurst Park Avenue, Cambridge. 


Fever (L. 8.), 2132 Daly Ave., Bronx, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Fiexp (Prof. G. C.), The University, Bristol. 

Finpay (Prof. J.), University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Froru (Prof. C.), Str. Aurel Vlaicu 115, Bucarest, Roumania. 
Foster (M. B.), Christ Church, Oxford. 

Franks (Prof. O. S.), The University, Glasgow. 

Furtone (E. J.), Trinity College, Dublin, Eire. 


Gattiz (I.), Wadham College, Oxford. 

Gipson (Prof. J.), Bron Hwfa, Bangor, Wales. 

Gitovr (J. 8. L.), Descanso House, Royal Gardens, Kew, Surrey. 
Greeory (J. C.), The Mount Hotel, Clarendon Road, Leeds, 2. 


Hatter (Prof. H. F.), King’s College, London. 
Hampton (Prof. H. V.), Training College, Cruickshank Rd., Bombay, India. 
Harpte (C. D.), 33 Osborne Drive, Belfast. 
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Harpe (W. F. R.), Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Harvey (Prof. J. W.), The University, Leeds. 

Hawkins (Rev. D. J. B.), 39 Norton Road, Hove, Brighton, 3 

Heap y (L. C.), House on the Hill, Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough. 

Henperson (G, P.), The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Henson (B. L.), Downing College, Cambridge. 

Hicks (Prof. G. D.), 9 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 

Hoerrn tb (Prof. R. F. A.), The University, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Hook (8.), Department of Philosophy, New York University, Washington 
Square College, Washington Square, New York, U.S.A. 

Hopktns (L. J.), 1385 Hillcrest Ave., Pasadena, Calif., U.S.A. 


Jackson (R.), The University, Edinburgh. 

JENSEN (QO. C.), South African Native College, C.P., South Africa. 
Jessop (Prof. T. E.), University College, Hull. 

Joness (D. J.), Coleg Harlech, Wales. 

JPRGENSON (Prof. J.), The University, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Joserx (H. W. B.), New College, Oxford. 


Kasir (H.), Calcutta University, India. 

Kaut (Prof. R. N.), University, Allahabad, India. 

KELLy (Rev. A. D.), Kelham Theological College, Newark-on-Trent. 
Kennepy (J.), P.O. Box 1244, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Keynes (Dr. J. N.), 6 Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

KNEALE (Mrs. M.), Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

KNEALE (W. C.), Exeter College, Oxford. 

Kwox (Prof. T. M.), The University, St. Andrews. 

Kot (E. H.), 20 Victoria Sq., Clifton, Bristol. 


Lanororp (Prof. C. H. Department, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Micb., 

Larne (B. M.), The as, Sheffield. 

Larrp (Prof. J.), The University, Aberdeen. 

Lamont (W. D.), Dept. of Moral Philosophy, University, Glasgow. 

Leon (P.), University College, Leicester. 

Lewis (H. D.), University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Lewy (C.), 37 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 
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Massort (J. D.), St. John’s College, Oxford, Life Member. 

MacseaTH (Prof. A.), Queen’s University, Belfast. 
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Maclver (A. M.), The University, Leeds. 

Mackay (Prof. D. 8.), University of California, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 
McKeon (Prof. R. P.), The University of Chicago, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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McKie (J. I.), Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Macraaan (W. G.), Oriel College, Oxford. 
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